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IF THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS MOVES YOU 
IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN ARMY MORALE 
YOU WILL WANT TO READ THESE COMMENTS 


“I look forward each week to 
my AMERica, and indeed will 
feel lost and sorry if it should 
cease coming to me. However, it 
will be thus, unless you are able 
to do something about it.” 

“I have been pleasantly sur- 
prised by the interest shown by 
the soldiers in AMERica.” 


“I would like to get a few 
copies (of AMERICA) regularly 
so I could leave one copy in 
each principal camp to be 
passed around. . . . I have not 
got the means to buy these sub- 
scriptions. . . . If you know 
some people interested in the 
morale of the U. S. Army, will 
you be so kind as to let them 


“We have many Catholic 
men in service here. AMERICA is 
a favorite magazine with them 
and I have been wondering if 
you could send us some extra 
copies. . . . We are hard pressed 
to supply all of our Catholic 
men with the proper kind of 
Catholic reading material they 
desire.” 


“We wish to express our ap- 
preciation to you for making 
copies of America available to 
the Service Men. We hope that 
it will be possible for you to 
continue sending us the maga- 
zine as we feel with you that 
such literature should be pro- 
vided to the men.” 
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know my demand.” 


The excerpts above are typical examples of the many appeals we receive in the mail from chaplains, missionaries, U.S.O. 
directors, soldiers, sailors, and others who give first-hand evidence of the need for Catholic literature among the armed forces, 
but cannot afford to subscribe to America. We sincerely wish that it were within our financial power to supply them all 
with complimentary subscriptions. Unfortunately, it is not. And so, we are taking the liberty of asking you, the readers and 
subscribers of AMERICA, to be generous so that these men may receive copies of our National Catholic Review of the Week. 


In the spirit of Christmas, give AMERICA to those who are unable to give AMERICA to themselves. 


You Send Donations, Large or Small—We’ll Send AMERICA 


THE AMERICA PREss New York, N. Y. 


70 East 45th Street 
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Will Be Published Monthly K 

The written and spoken word of out- Because of the nature of its contents e 
standing Catholics should be of in- THE CATHOLIC MIND hasacer- 
terest to you — as it is to every tain quality of permanence which % 


other magazines do not possess. It is 
= eal a magazine that you will want to keep 
-— for reference. While retaining all its 
old values of content, the THE 
CATHOLIC MIND will start its 
forty-first year with a renewed pur- 
pose, a new timing and a new format. 
Make a year-round investment by 
subscribing to THE CATHOLIC 
MIND. 


inquiring mind. Now, as always, the 
pronouncements of the Pope and the 
statements of the Bishops are docu- 
ments of history—and every Catholic 
should familiarize himself with them. 
Through forty years THE 
CATHOLIC MIND has been the 
authentic record of Catholic thought. 
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WHO'S WHO 


CHRISTMAS, you now realize, is at hand, but 
none too early for us to greet our readers in the 
name of the Christ Child’s holy peace and joy. 
WILLIAM A. Donacny, S.J., draws a parallel be- 
tween the day of Herod and the day of Hitler. 
Father Donaghy, a recent graduate in theology 
from Weston College, shows that the year 1 A.D., 
too, seemed to mock the spirit of Christmas—but 
in it Christ was born. . . . REGINA CopEY, instructor 
in English at Bennett Junior College, was born in 
Vermont. How a Polish priest won over lits rocky 
character is the subject of her sketch—riot. dated 
December 25, but stamped with that spirit... . 
JOHN WILTBYE proposes a plan whereby the cup 
that cheers may be enjoyed without tears. Mr. 
Wiltbye, genial favorite with many readers, is a 
modest, retiring soul who wants no further identi- 
fication. . . . THOMAS P. NEILL is an instructor in 
history and government at Aquinas College. He 
suggests the birthday of the Prince of Peace as a 
fitting time to work for a just and enduring peace 
after the war. . . . JOHN RIPLEY FORBES reveals 
how the toad Adversity is helping to bring the 
jewels of art and science to the man in the street— 
and his children. Mr. Forbes, now in charge of the 
Post Library at Napier Field, Alabama, was for- 
merly Director of the Kansas City Museum... . 
WILLIAM CARROLL presents a collection of carols 
from a Merrier, Catholic England. If you have 
haunted shops in vain for messages bearing the 
naive joy of Christmas, here they are. Mr. Carroll 
is Director of Weston College Choir. .. . JOHN A. 
TOOMEY reviews the Parade of the centuries—the 
Divine Producer staging the drama of the Nativity. 
. . . The poets commemorate the birth of Christ. 
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COMMENT 











THAT word “liberal” has once more splashed itself 
across the boards. On December 8 General Franco 
stated in public that Spain, along with the rest of 
Europe, had abandoned the “liberal” view of life. 
We need a Doctor Johnson to unravel the confu- 
sion tied up in that word. To the unlettered it 
means simply the good life, liberal arts, liberal 
hearts, liberal grants of bonuses and philanthropies, 
generosity toward minorities, liberties abundant 
and liberality unlimited. Historical-minded people 
give it the opposite connotation. A century and a 
half ago Liberalism came into vogue. Its “lib- 
eral” was that strongly individualistic person who 
wanted to be free from restraint by any class, 
group, or authority. In Economics, he demanded 
that there be no government regulation of busi- 
ness, lest it jar the economic “nature of things” to 
the hurt of both workman and employer. In Poli- 
tics, he called for as little government as possible. 
Karl Marx was such a man, and his Communism is 
the last working out of rampant liberalism. He 
would abolish “bourgeois” government and enjoy 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. Adam Smith, 
Abbé Sieyés, Ernest Renan and Karl Marx made 
that “liberal,” with the help of Turgot, Cobden, 
Bright and all laissez-faire pleaders. These “lib- 
erals” do not believe in Liberty, for that fair ideal 
always implies the control of natural law. 


WHEN General Franco announces that the world 
is done with liberal democracy, a considerate mind 
will explain his words as referring to a “liberalism” 
—as above described—and a revolutionary “de- 
mocracy” in words that convey entirely different 
concepts to a Spanish and to an American mind. 
If Franco, when thus making a world-proclaimed 
declaration, would use an equal considerateness, 
and would respect the honor in which God-fear- 
ing and liberty-loving Americans hold the terms 
“democratic” and “democracy,” the cause of inter- 
national amity would be substantially advanced. 
It would further the same cause of amity still more 
if he would explain, what even a considerate mind 
finds hard to fathom, his interpretation of the 
well-worn tag Fascist; in the supposition that it 
conveys the idea of something clearly different 
from what are commonly understood as Axis 
policies. That Fascism is the necessary alternative 
to Communism, is precisely the thesis of the Com- 
munist party line. But it is not the thesis of the 
Catholic Church; nor is it that of Premier Salazar, 
to judge by his recent very lucid utterances, nor 
does it seem to accord with recent pronouncements 
of the Spanish Hierarchy. And our misunderstand- 
ing, if there be such, is not aided by the flattering 
attention Franco’s language pays to Hitler and 
Mussolini. The most hopeful signs in the Generalis- 
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simo’s address are his insistence upon the su- 
premacy of spiritual values and his practically bel- 
ligerent neutrality. If these same “spiritual values” 
prevail, and are genuinely implemented in govern- 
mental practice by a Christian respect for human 
liberty and human rights, and a prudent respect 
for the democratic ideals of other countries than 
his own, there will still remain a foundation for 
maintaining cooperation with Franco’s Spain. 


WITH moves on two critical sectors, the President 
brought to an end, for the time being, at least, the 
“Battle of Washington.” The Executive Order giv- 
ing Paul V. McNutt, head of the War Manpower 
Commission, full authority over both Selective Ser- 
vice and the United States Employment Service, 
terminated the struggle on that front in favor of 
civilian leaders over the military men. The fight 
between the same aritagonists for control of war 
production, brought to a head by the appointment 
of Charles E. Wilson, Vice Chairman of the War 
Production Board, as czar of aircraft production, 
was resolved in a compromise. If there was a vic- 
tor, however, it was Donald Nelson, head of WPB, 
who led the civilian fight against Lieut. General 
Brehon B. Somervell, chief of the Army Services 
of Supply. Mr. Wilson, who is Mr. Nelson’s ap- 
pointee, retains the final word over the scheduling 
of aircraft production, but is obliged to seek the 
guidance of advisory boards on which the armed 
forces are strongly represented. Whether these so- 
lutions, which give new unity to our war economy, 
are final, depends on how ably Mr. McNutt uses his 
vast powers, and on Mr. Wilson’s ability to get 
along with the armed services. The Congressional 
Committees, whose investigations of the war effort 
are largely responsible for this shake-up, will prob- 
ably withhold action on threatened legislation until! 
the schemes have been tried. If they fail, look for 
the new Congress to take swift action. 


CATO the elder, or some equally ancient and dis- 
illusioned Roman, remarked one day that he mar- 
veled how one haruspex could pass another without 
smiling. The haruspex, or professional soothsayer, 
was a pretty important person in ancient Rome. He 
looked before you leaped. He could tell you whether 
it was a propitious day for a murder or a marriage, 
and whether you should risk a few sesterces on 
Etruscan Rufus or put your last pair of greaves on 
Metellus the Manhandler. At times his job involved 
no little finesse, if it was to remain a reasonably 
healthy occupation. It was a delicate question, for 
instance, just at what point Caesar (who had ille- 
gally crossed the Rubicon under arms), ceased to 
be an outlaw and became the Head of the State. 














By and large, however, they seem to have had a 
modest estimate—by modern standards—of their 
ability. They did not give the intimate details of a 
perfectly private conversation between the Co- 
ordinator of Chariot-Grease and the Administrator 
of Athenian Affairs. When Scipio carried the war 
into Africa, they were probably simple-minded 
enough to suspect that a brilliant general on the 
spot might be a better judge of the local politics of 
Africa than a haruspex in Rome. One of them will 
live forever—the haruspex who, on the Ides of 
March, gave Caesar the soundest advice he ever 
got in his life. He advised him not to go into the 
Senate. 


WARFARE has brought us another casualty 
which, though temporary, cannot fail to leave a 
scar. Due to the anticipated holiday overcrowding 
of the transportation lines, officialdom requested the 
cancelation of the annual conventions of learned 
societies that annually meet just before New Year’s 
Day. As we write, the great scientific and histori- 
cal meetings are indefinitely postponed, and the 
congresses of linguists, philosophers, economists 
and sociologists will undoubtedly take the same 
course. Those who have followed the work of these 
societies and convocations will realize what a loss 
the country suffers in their cancelation. In our cul- 
tural and scientific life they are irreplaceable. 
Much more than the happy meeting that they give 
to trained minds, school-day friends, and partners 
in academic effort, is the inspiration there stirred 
up in both teacher and disciple by contact with 
outstanding characters, thoughts and learning. The 
conventions are a continuation and enlargement of 
the best that the graduate school has to give. 
There, as Newman says in a famous passage, “we 
go up to knowledge,” for “the suggestions, the in- 
struction, the stimulus, the sympathy, the inter- 
course with mankind on a large scale, which such 
things secure.” 

FOR the first time since the beginning of organ- 
ized labor’s fratricidal struggle in 1935, the A.F. of 
L. and the C.I.0. have signed an agreement. After 
three brief and earnest sessions, the peace commit- 
tees representing the rival organizations formu- 
lated a plan, on December 2, to stop all jurisdic- 
tional conflicts. It is a simple plan, and a workable 
plan. A joint board is to be established which will 
adjudicate inter-union conflicts. If the members 
cannot come to an agreement, they are obliged to 
select an arbiter whose decision will be final and 
binding on both parties. If, in turn, an arbiter 
cannot be decided on within five days, the President 
of the United States will be asked to name one. 
Members of both peace committees announced that 
this agreement was designed to foster practical 
cooperation between the two great labor groups 
as a first move toward organic unity. Meanwhile, 
they pointed out, it would assist the efficient prose- 
cution of the war. Although it is too early to pre- 
dict the final outcome of the peace negotiations, 


the sincerity shown by both sides at the first meet- 
ing is a hopeful sign. Final success or failure will 
depend ultimately on their mutual willingness to 
make sacrifices for the common good of labor. 


FOLK tales multiply about the war—Arnold Lunn 
related some significant facts about them—and the 
Negroes have their share. Thus to Joe Louis is at- 
tributed the saying: “There may be a whole lot 
wrong about America, but there is nothing that 
Hitler can fix.” What some tales imply is stated 
by Alain Locke, special editor for the November 
issue of the Survey Graphic, which was complete- 
ly devoted to the question of “Color,” as the “Un- 
finished Business of Democracy”: 

These matters [Western examples of color preju- 
dice] are no longer merely “domestic affairs,” to be 
superficially bandaged, poulticed, lanced or opiated, 
things to be locally endured and tolerated. They 
are deep-seated dangers to democracy, crippling us 
in war and in facing the issues of peace. Before 
our eyes a minority disability becomes a general 
weakness. Under the threat of a ruthless enemy, the 
minority status becomes the majority danger. We 
then begin to realize that if we would effectively 
stave off totalitarian tyranny, democracy itself must 
first be universalized. 

In this same issue, various concrete suggestions 
are made as to how this “business” may be “fin- 
ished” in a practical and an American way. Not 
all people may enjoy the recipe, but none will be 
harmed by knowing what the rank and file of 
Negroes are thinking of in the present crisis. 


WHEN a motorist is haled before a magistrate on 
a charge of speeding, the question at issue is a 
question of fact, not a question of law. There is no 
dispute about the existence or meaning of the law. 
Only the question of fact remains: was the defen- 
dant speeding? Possibly the motorist, as he parts 
with pain from ten or fifteen dollars, may reflect 
upon the character, ancestry, and probable future 
fate of the ministers of justice; discreetly, however, 
lest he be held in contempt of court. He does not 
invoke the Bill of Rights, or prate of the suppres- 
sion of the Freedom of Motorists. In a cooler mo- 
ment, he will even have good words to say about 
the whole idea of traffic regulations. Recently, a 
jury in New York City was asked to settled a ques- 
tion of fact. The law forbids obscene shows. Was a 
certain show, in point of fact, obscene? The jury 
deliberated, answered Yes, and went their way. 
Their decision was no more fallible or infallible 
than that of any other jury. We live in an imper- 
fect world, but we do our best. The jury was not 
asked (it was not their business) to discuss the 
advisability of the law forbidding obscenity on the 
stage. Most people believe that such a law is advis- 
able; few would have the hardihood to propose a 
law allowing obscenity on the stage. Granted the 
law, the producers invoked, and were granted, the 
right guaranteed by the constitution—‘“due process 
of law.” It takes a very confused or a very perverse 
mind to see fascism or an attack on human rights 
in this normal operation of the law in a democracy. 
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PRIMACY among the Four Freedoms belongs to 
freedom of religion, declared Archbishop Mooney 
of Detroit recently. The occasion was a symposium 
run by the Detroit Times to commemorate the first 
anniversary of our entry into the war. The Arch- 
bishop cited our first President and the present 
Chief Executive as witnesses for his contention. 
“Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to po- 
litical prosperity,” Washington said, “religion and 
morality are the indispensable supports.” And in 
his listing of three indispensable institutions, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt proclaimed: “The first is religion. 
It is the source of the other two—democracy and 
international good faith.” For against the Euro- 
pean “New Order” we oppose the moral order 
which cannot survive without religion. 


PAN-AMERICAN unity cemented by a common 
faith was brilliantly demonstrated at Saint Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral when Dr. Carlos Arroyo del Rio, 
President of Ecuador, attended a Solemn Te Deum 
and Benediction on December 1. Archbishop Spell- 
man, speaking in English, greeted the distir guished 
visitor as “a fellow American”; and Bishop O’Hara, 
speaking in Spanish, extended to him the “frater- 
nal affection of more than 2,000,000 Catholics of 
this city of New York.” Many members of the 
Hierarchy were present. After the Benediction, the 
congregation sang the Star Spangled Banner and 
the Himno Nacional del Ecuador. 


WORTHY successor to the great Mercier in the 
See of Malines and in the role of champion of right, 
is Cardinal Van Roey, whose declaration of the 
rights of the Church has just appeared in this 
country. It was published in the Osservatore 
Romano, issue of October 8. Asking the question, 
“In the profound moral crisis of this hour, what is 
the position of the Catholic Church?” the Cardinal 
answers at length. The present chaos cannot en- 
gulf her as an institution, because the “gates of 
hell will not prevail against her.’”’ But that promise 
is to the whole Church as a unit, not to individuals 
or even nations, which may fall by the wayside 
because of persecution. Many say that it makes no 
difference to the Church whether one side or the 
other wins the war, since she can adapt herself to 
any regime. In reply, the Cardinal distinguishes, 
and says that she can adapt herself to any regime 
which is decent, which safeguards her rights and 
permits her to exercise her Divinely appointed 
function; otherwise there can be no compromise. 
Nor is she to be restricted to the task of adminis- 
tering the Sacraments merely, and to be exiled 
from other phases of life, as though there were a 
complete segregation of the social and economic 
orders from the religious. It is her duty to desig- 
nate the moral principles of Society, the Family 
and the State, as Pius IX, Leo XIII and Pius XI 
actually did. 


ANOTHER member of AMERICA’S original editorial 
Staff was taken away in the death of Father 
Francis S. Betten, S.J. For sixty-one years this 
genial scholar led the religious life as a model of 
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Christian virtue, and he kept at his work right 
down to his last days. Innumerable men and women 
owe to his personal attention and effort their train- 
ing, knowledge or inspiration. Few indeed can 
match the good that he did in the fields of teaching 
and writing. Over 600,000 copies of his books have 
passed from hand to hand with their message of 
historical truth—a truly magnificent contribution 
to the cause of light and grace. In the classroom or 
seminar, his intellectual honesty kept pace with his 
will to forward the progress of his students in his 
chosen path of medieval studies. 


FROM his Eminence, Cardinal O’Connell, came 
greetings to Congregation Ohabei Shalom on the 
centennial celebration of the Congregation’s found- 
ing. Father Michael Ahern represented the Car- 
dinal and quoted recent statements of the late Pius 
XI and Catholic Bishops to indicate the Church’s 
attitude towards the Jews who are suffering 
throughout the world. 


CONNOTATIONS attaching to the term “secular” 
in the United States sometimes make us forget 
that it has sinister meanings elsewhere. Illustrative 
of this was the recent protest of two members of 
the Colombian Hierarchy, Bishop Madrigal of Gar- 
zon and Bishop Rodriguez of Ibaque, against secu- 
lar education. Said Bishop Madrigal: 

To bear children for heaven is the noble purpose 
of marriages, but if we permit children to be edu- 
cated by irreligious and unmoral teachers, this pur- 
pose will be frustrated and the children, victims of 
an atheistic education, will not be prepared to attain 
their salvation. 

Both Bishops were protesting recent violations of 
the Concordat between Colombia and the Vatican, 
according to which education was to be religious. 


ARREST of French clergymen for their forthright 
denunciation of anti-Semitism in their country, is 
announced by a Religious News Service dispatch. 
Several prelates have issued Pastorals condemning 
the “barbaric” treatment of Jews. Said Bishop 
Pierre Marie of Montauban: 

I am forced to register Christendom’s indignant 
protest and to proclaim that all human beings, 
Aryans or non-Aryans, are brothers, having been 
created by the same God; that all men, whatever 
race or religion they belong to, have rights that in- 
dividuals and States must respect. 

Archbishop Gerlier of Lyons and Archbishop Sal- 
iege of Toulouse have also come out strongly 
against the excesses of racism, whether they be 
attributable to the invader or the work of some 


native. 


DIVINIZATION of leaders, reminiscent of old 
Rome, goes forward in Germany and Norway, ac- 
cording to reports from Stockholm. A German offi- 
cial describes Hitler as a “new and greater and 
mightier Jesus Christ.” Apt pupil at blasphemy, 
Quisling Norway’s church department has issued 
a new catechism with a revised version of the 
Fourth Commandment: “Thou shalt honor thy 
father and thy mother, but above all thy Fuehrer, 


Vidkun Quisling.” 











THE NATION AT WAR 


ON November 26, the British First Army, and 
American troops, fought a severe tank battle in an 
initial advance on the city of Tunis. Next day they 
captured Tebourba, a railroad junction about 
twelve miles outside of Tunis. Continuing the suc- 
cessful advance, the Allies on the 29th almost en- 
tered the village of Djedeida, which is within sight 
of Tunis, but were stopped by a dive-bomber at- 
tack. However, Djedeida was taken on the 30th. 
On December 1, both sides attacked. Next day the 
Axis advanced, and re-entered Djedeida, claiming 
to have taken 200 prisoners and to have destroyed 
thirty of our tanks. On the 3rd, the Axis advanced 
again, besides capturing all of 750 British para- 
chutists, who had been dropped in the junction’s 
rear. Our communiqué for the 4th admits the loss 
of Tebourba, and the withdrawal of Allied troops 
farther west, while the Axis claims to have taken 
many more prisoners, and to have destroyed or 
captured over eleven batteries and many tanks. It 
seems clear that the Axis did not waste time after 
our arrival in North Africa. They now have a well- 
equipped and dangerous army before us. 

Following the scuttling of the French fleet at 
Toulon, the French Army and Navy were disarmed, 
and the Axis is now supreme over all of France. 
Four French submarines escaped from Toulon, of 
which three have joined the Allies in Algeria. There 
is no information as to whether the sunken French 
ships can be salvaged or not. 

Following Hitler’s Sportspalast speech of Sep- 
tember 30, which was briefly reviewed on October 
24, the Axis abandoned its major offensives in Rus- 
sia. As Hitler expressed it, he was now ready to let 
the Russians attack as much as they wished. The 
Russians took him at his word and, around Novem- 
ber 19, launched three attacks to relieve Stalin- 
grad—two from the north, the other from the 
south side of that city—and all three punched big 
holes through the German lines, and penetrated 
deeply into Axis-held territory. The exact result is 
in doubt. Fighting is, indeed, still continuing. The 
Russians have claimed taking 66,000 prisoners, 
2,000 guns, 6,000 trucks, 1,379 tanks. They have 
not relieved Stalingrad, and the Axis is now an- 
nouncing in its turn constant defeats of the Rus- 
sians. Another Russian offensive near Rzhev is also 
being pushed. The Germans, who were prepared 
for this attack, seem to be holding it within bounds. 
In the Caucasus region, Russian attacks have 
failed. 

So far as can now be judged, Hitler’s idea—to 
allow the Russians to attack him—seems to be 
with a view to wearing them out during the winter, 
thus making it easier to overcome them next sum- 
mer. This would be the same plan as was adopted 
last winter. 

In the southwest Pacific, fighting is going on in 
both Guadalcanal and in New Guinea. In both 
places our troops are gaining. The Japs are fight- 
ing back and endeavoring to reinforce their own 
troops. The two battles are proceeding favorably 
for us. CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


THE executive picture in Washington is slowly 
clearing up. Little by little, permanent organiza- 
tions are being set up assuring civilian control over 
the war agencies, with the necessary Army and 
Navy cooperation. Production vice-chairman Wilson 
of the War Production Board was given “super- 
vision” of all war production scheduled by the 
Army and Navy. Secretary Ickes was made petro- 
leum administrator. Paul McNutt was continued 
as Manpower Chairman with enlarged powers. 

Thus the contemplated scheme to transfer Man- 
power to the Department of Labor under Mr. Mc- 
Nutt fell through. Best guess why: a hitch in secur- 
ing Senate confirmation because of the opposition 
of organized labor to McNutt. 

There are several revealing points in the Execu- 
tive order delegating executive powers to the Man- 
power Chairman. One is that Selective Service is 
put under him, and what is more, the powers of 
its director are transferred to the Chairman. More- 
over, its director, General Hershey, who was for- 
merly responsible only to the President, is now sub- 
ordinated to a subordinate of Mr. McNutt. 

Another provision of the order directly concerns 
the colleges. The Chairman is given the power to 
prescribe “such policies and regulations” as he 
deems “necessary to insure the efficient utilization 
of the Nation’s educational facilities and personnel 
for the effective prosecution of the war,” and the 
Secretaries of War and the Navy are directed to 
make all training programs of the armed forces 
conform with these policies and regulations. Thus, 
as I predicted, the colleges are now to be returned 
to civilian control. 

The Secretaries of War and the Navy will set 
the number of men to be selected each month to 
fill the requirements of the Army and Navy as ap- 
proved by the President himself, and Selective 
Service will provide them. It is unlikely, therefore, 
that the country will be treated to any more of- 
ficial-sounding statements from various and sun- 
dry army officers as to the size of the Army. 

Another concentration of power was effected, 
though not quite so thoroughly, when the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture was made Food Administrator. 
Powers over food in the War Production Board are 
taken away from it, but it is not quite so clear that 
the same thing was done with the Office of Price 
Administration. However, it is the Secretary who 
will “operate civilian rationing through OPA,” so 
it looks as if Mr. Henderson will be hereafter sub- 
ordinate to Mr. Wickard. That is something. 

The control established embraces both produc- 
tion and distribution of food. The Secretary is 
delegated power to determine the food needs of 
the military establishments, civilians, Lend-Lease 
and foreign governments, which is a fairly compre- 
hensive control. He will also make programs for 
producing food, and will “allocate it among these 
claimants.” 

It is not improbable that Lend-Lease and the 
Board of Economic Warfare will be the next to go 
to the cleaners. WILFRID PARSONS 
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THE “PEACE” AT CHRIST'S BIRTH 


WILLIAM A. DONAGHY, S.J. 











TIME has blurred and distance dimmed the sharp 
vision which the world once had of Jesus Christ 
lying in the Manger. Year after year, by spiritual 
reading and meditation, we try to re-create that 
central scene in human history, but almost imper- 
ceptibly we come to think that the world was dif- 
ferent then, that Our Lord was born into a simple 
civilization of farmers and fishermen. Surely that 
ancient world had nothing in common with our 
own febrile and sophisticated way of life. 

That is a dreadful fallacy which could easily sour 
for us the essential lesson of Christmas Day. We 
must not think that Our Lord was born in golden 
days, that He had no social problems to face. 

The world into which He came was very much 
like our own, even down to details which we might 
have thought utterly modern. That is not the con- 
clusion of pietism. Lewis Mumford and Hilaire 
Belloc have warned the student not to read his own 
preoccupations and surroundings back into history. 
But it is not by pressing the lever of any intellec- 
tual “time machine” that we arrive at a similarity 
between Christ’s day and our own. The researches 
of scholars have supplemented the scanty details 
of the Gospel and revealed to us, at least in part, 
the Palestine in which Our Lord was born. 

It was a country at peace; but the peace was the 
inertia of exhaustion and the dullness of subjuga- 
tion rather than the tranquillity which rests on a 
country which is aware of its power and its in- 
tegrity. For centuries, conquerors had marched 
into Palestine from Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece. 
About a century and a half before Christ was born, 
Jewish nationalism produced its last real hero, 
Judas Machabeus, who established the Machabean 
dynasty. 

Some sixty years later, however, Pompey clanked 
into the little nation with his bronze legions, laid 
siege to Jerusalem, reduced it in three months of 
horror. Symbolic of the utter degradation, religious 
and political, of Palestine was Pompey’s desecra- 
tion of the Holy of Holies and the collapse of the 
Machabean dynasty. 

Meanwhile a masterful and unscrupulous politi- 
cian was at work. Herod the Great was a man who 
could give lessons to modern tyrants in the ugly 
business of breaking a nation’s spirit. With con- 
summate political adroitness and disloyalty, he 
managed to stay always on the winning side. 

Antony gained the mastery of Asia at Philippi, 
and Herod, by judicious fawning, became a puppet 
ruler under him. But when Antony’s star sank 
with his ships at Actium, Herod immediately swung 
over to the victor, Augustus. 

Herod was a man whom Canon Boylan has char- 
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acterized as “a Jew by religion, a Greek by in- 
clination, a Roman by politics.” Over the gates of 
the Temple, most sacred of spots to the Jews, he 
erected a golden eagle. He built an amphitheatre 
near Jerusalem and a theatre within the confines 
of the Holy City—acts which flouted the religious 
convictions and tight clannishness of his people. 

We might have thought that it was left to con- 
temporary ingenuity to think up the apparatus of 
scientific tyranny. But Herod was beforehand. He 
had an army of hard-bitten Thracian and German 
mercenaries to suppress incipient revolt; his secret 
police were everywhere. Laws prohibited public 
meetings and the gathering of an innocent knot of 
people in the street was felony, because they could 
be presumed to be plotting against the Govern- 
ment. Josephus, the Jewish historian who wrote 
just before the end of the first century, testifies 
that during his reign, “there were spies set every- 
where, both in the city and in the roads, who 
watched those that met together.” 

His opponents Herod imprisoned, or “concen- 
trated” in his fortresses when he did not kill them. 
Klausner, a Jewish scholar, estimates that during 
the century in which Herod and the Roman Pro- 
curators ruled Palestine, about 200,000 men were 
slaughtered. These men were not derelicts, he in- 
sists, but physically and intellectually “the pick of 
the nation.” Herod’s incredibly brutal murder of 
the Innocents was characteristic, not exceptional. 
No other “King” could rise to threaten his throne, 
hedged as it was with dripping swords. 

Relvion, which should have broken the bread of 
consolation for these weary people, gave them in- 
stead a stone. Pharisees and Sadducees wrung the 
last letter out of the Law and desiccated its spirit. 
Their sterile, metaphysical bickerings had shat- 
tered religious unity into sectarian rivalry to the 
confusion of the common man. 

This was the land into which Christ was born; 
this was, in part, the horrendous backdrop against 
which He first appeared. What His coming accom- 
plished, not only in Palestine but in the Godless 
world outside, history records. As T. R. Glover, in 
The Influence of Christ in the Ancient World, 
writes: “The barrier that halted ancient progress 
was in the human mind, in the broken heart, and 
Christ came and gave the world fresh heart, fresh 
faith in God, new life, a larger freedom.” 

We fight today against the threat of tyranny. 
Like Christ’s contemporaries we know the weight 
of sorrow. They could not realize that this Child 
would conquer Rome’s Emperors and Greece’s phi- 
losophers. But we know that He did, and must not 
forget that He is still our mightiest ally. 














PORTRAIT OF A PASTOR 


REGINA CODEY 














“HOW did the Bishop come to send us a foreign 
priest? There are not more than a dozen Polish 
families in the mission and none here.” 

“I can’t understand a word he says, can you?” 

“Tom and I never liked those Polacks anyway.” 

Hush! He stood tall and broad in the dark of the 
open church door. He was ugly and strong; rocky 
shoulders bulged under the smooth cloth of his cas- 
sock. His eyes were wide apart and deep-set under 
thick brows, his hands square and work-shaped. 
He came straight down the stone steps into the 
June morning. He nodded shyly as he passed be- 
tween the rows of stony faces. Then he paused; 
his heavy lips parted slowly as though smiling 
were not easy, and I saw March sunlight break on 
our mountain stone. 

“T like that priest,” said my mother, who has a 
Vermonter’s natural aversion to approval by word. 

On the following Thursday he came across-lots 
to our door. He held a leaf of Dutchman’s pipe. 

“Some day you will give me a little plant like 
this?” he asked shyly. 

“How did you happen to come through the field, 
Father?” I inquired. 

“We have no car; we cannot afford one. . . yet,” 
he smiled. “I walked across the Notch into the Hol- 
low and down the hills to your valley. I find so 
many families in the mountain”; he held up four 
fingers. “At the quarry I rested with an artist who 
paints rock and mountain. He gives to me half his 
lunch; he shows me how is white: white for rock, 
white for birch; later he will show me white for 
snow.” He took half a dozen rocks from his pocket 
and asked me to name them for him. “Already is 
this land my home,” he said. 

“You came to rock-country, poor soil,” mother 
cautioned. Fingering a piece of marble, he an- 
swered: 

“So I am happy; a hard, good land and good, 
hard people.” Their level gazes met; then mother 
fetched a trowel and a bowl of cottage cheese. As 
she stooped to dig about the Dutchman’s pipe, he 
said, “But I will do.” 

Watching him gently and firmly loosen the dirt 
about the roots, my mother asked hopefully, “You 
will have a garden next year, Father?” 

“But certainly this summer,” he smiled. “The 
Daltons have given me tomato plants. Dan Dero- 
sier will plow for me; tomorrow my garden grows.” 

“T like him,” said my mother as she watched 
him over the hill. 

She liked him better on the following Sunday 
when he asked for a special collection. First he 
gave us familiar facts: the church in need of re- 
pair, the cemetery grown to weeds; no money. 


“I know many of you now,” he said, “next Sun- 
day I shall know all. I understand that work is 
poor, winter is long, but I need little; you will 
work; I shall work; every day our best, and God 
will look on us in peace.” 

He kept his word. By the following Sunday he 
knew the gangster who married the native girl, the 
quarry laborer on strike. He knew why the French 
Canadian with the proud name and the hang-dog 
look had not been to Mass in ten years, why his 
altar-boy’s hand shook when he poured the wine 
and water, why a great hulk of an Irishman shiv- 
ered like a terrier at a train’s whistle. 

He came to each one humbly. He studied Conrad 
with a young student; he asked a lawyer’s advice 
about a deed to church property; he swapped stories 
with marble workers whose hard labor he knew 
from experience. He received clothes for his poor, 
a kitten, a gramophone record, the loan of books, 
a tin of fresh-baked biscuits, more money than we 
ever dreamed we could spare, and the deep confi- 
dence of every soul. 

He was seldom away from our valley and always, 
always busy. “Work is from God,” he would say. 
“Is good for the foolish body and the little soul 
afraid.” Once I heard an old stone-mason remark 
proudly, “Father and I made that wall; I think 
about it as I watch him at Mass, and feel good.” 

Joy and sorrow made all creatures members of 
his flock. Once a little girl, on finding her pet dog 
that had been iost in the woods for two days, 
rushed to Father and seized him about the knees 
while he was saying Mass. Without speaking, he 
turned, and bending low, for a moment he cupped 
her brimming face in his hands; finger to lips, he 
turned again to the altar; then he lifted the Host. 
The little girl and her dog watched quietly from 
the sacristy door until Mass was over. 

One day a young Protestant man shot himself. 
When our pastor reached his side, the boy, with 
what life was left him, took his hands. Father 
unloosed the dead grasp very gently, and turned 
to take the hands of the bewildered parents. On 
the following Sunday, he asked us to pray for the 
soul of one who was “gentle and very pitiful.” 

When a pious layman questioned him for allow- 
ing a Catholic woman, who had left the Church 
upon her marriage with a divorced man, to play 
the organ at Mass, he surprised her by saying, 
“One day I saw her sad soul in her eyes; I dare not 
forbid her to come every Sunday to His house.” 

He gave as shyly as he received; he would slip 
down a back road at dusk; next morning a child 
would have new overshoes and an egg for break- 
fast. By Yankee calculation, we figured he kept 
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next to nothing for himself. “This isn’t right, 
Father,” we protested. 

“Is right,” he said firmly. “Never must I have 
more than the poorest among you.” We gave him 
three times our usual offering. 

I saw our pastor angry but once. A harmless 
drunk was being badgered by one sober but vicious. 
“Let him alone,” Father said gently. The baiting 
increased. Twice again Father spoke to no avail. 
Finally the tormentor moved to kick the drunken 
man. In one clean gesture, Father svized the offend- 
er, a powerful fellow, and held him in a firm grip. 
For a moment I feared he would strike him. Sud- 
denly he released the man and walked away. Later 
he confessed to me, “I am so strong; sometimes it 
is easy for me to forget”—he lifted his hand to 
the sky in a wide gesture. 

He had two hobbies: chess and Paderewski. In 
our parish there is only one chess player, but our 
pastor beat many of us very gently at checkers. 
Once I said, “Father, you must find this game ex- 
tremely dull.” 

“But no,” he protested, “I give half an eye to 
the game and still have an eye and a half for the 
souls around me.” 

One evening when he was having supper at our 
home, I asked a casual question about Paderewski. 
Father stopped eating, placed his hands fist to fist, 
bowed his head and said, reverently, “There is a 
man who loves much: God, country, work. When 
first he entered the Sejm in Warsaw, all stood. 
What to honor? A master pianist? Much more. A 
patriot? Much more. A wide, strong soul born for- 
ever in Poland. Now I wish you knew Polish; then 
should I try to speak of this one.” 

In the autumn of 1939, when the Nazi tanks 
rode over the plains of Poland, a man who makes 
his living unaided from fifteen upland acres of 
stone and prairie, paused between the mail-box and 
lilac bushes to study the Rutland Herald. He was 
too absorbed to see me coming across the pasture. 

“Bad news, isn’t it?” I said. 

“Uh,” his eyes went back to the printed page. 

“The Poles haven’t a chance.” 

“Not likely.” 

“England can’t give them the help they need.” 

a 

“It means virtual annihilation, because...’ 

“Level country,” he said, moving his pipe-stem 
along the newspaper map, “miles and miles just 
like Rupert Flats. The Nazis will beat them, all 
right, but when it comes to annihilation. .. .” He 
paused and looked down the valley. 

“How long you been here?” 

“Off and on since I was born.” 

“Then I calculate you knew him—the Polish 
th s+. 

“Yes, indeed, I did.” 

“Catholic?” 

“a 

“My wife and I never either of us been inside 
a church except to funerals. Just ten years yes- 
terday I built a brush fire up near that stone wall. 
It got the start of me; northwest wind blew it 
toward the buildings. It was most to the milk-house 
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and Emily and I was tuckered out when Father 


came across the pasture. 

“Make fire to fire!” he yelled. 

“We back-fired and saved the buildings. His hand 
was burned. Emily made him stay to supper. He 
stopped by often after that; was here when my 
boy died. Emily won’t read the papers now-a-days. 
I tell her his folks don’t live near the battlelines, 
but she says it seems like all of them are his 
folks. . . ..I calculate they won’t be annihilated.” 

Sometimes our pastor was tactless as when, in 
simple peasant fashion, he told a young girl whose 
mother was dying, “We will give her such a fine 
funeral as your father had.” Remembering the 
landscape of his beloved Poland, he cut the hap- 
hazard birches, poplars and maples so naturally be- 
coming to the cemetery terrace and planted in the 
same ground straight rows of pointed evergreens. 
When an irate native showed him his mistake, he 
bowed his head and said, “Again God is wiser than 
this foolish Joseph. With Him you must forgive me 
every time you look up to the mountain.” 

Once, standing in the cemetery, I heard him 
playing the church organ: the Benediction from 
Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis, then a frisky Polish 
folk song. 

“Now what kind of a hymn is that?’ from a 
Yankee workman. 

“Polish dance,” I said. 

“Reckon he’s homesick?” 

We knew he must be when we learned his only 
sister was dying in Warsaw. In secret we schemed 
to give him a fur-lined coat and the price of his 
passage home. When we presented our gifts, he 
smiled slowly and again sunlight broke on our 
wintry rock. “My people,” he said, “how is it you 
are so good to me?” 

He did not tell us that he was fatally ill, but 
we knew it as we sense the first snow before it 
falls in autumn. The best and the worst of us took 
the long drive to a distant city to visit him in the 
hospital. At first glance, his face upon the pillow 
seemed carved from rough stone; then his eyes 
opened upon us, “My good people!” Turning to 
the Sister in charge, he said, “God gave me these 
beautiful souls.”” He asked about the children, the 
sick, the apple crop. 

“There was a wind-storm last night,” we told 
him. “It was bad for the apples; we shall have a 
hard winter.” 

“Do not worry too much,” he smiled slowly. “All 
winters pass.” We could not answer. 

He died quietly, they said, and they told us his 
last words. “It is hard to leave my good people, 
but I will go now from them to You. Be with them.” 

Standing about his grave in the November rain, 
each mourner seemed grieving a separate grief, 
yet more than ever we were one body. 

“Your Grace,” a neighbor-priest who spoke the 
eulogy addressed the Bishop, “I do not think even 
you knew how great a soul lived among us.’”’ Quiet 
tears ran down the face of the man whose son 
committed suicide. He turned to mother. 

“He was... he was... a priest.” 

“He is a Saint,” said my mother. 














ADVENTURES 
WITH A DISTILLERY 


JOHN WILTBYE 











MANY years ago, I kissed the owner of a distillery. 
You would picture a distiller, would you not, as 
a brawny man, with a cigar stub in the corner of 
his mouth, or as a lanky mountaineer, with a rifle 
calculated to pick off a “revenuer” at 300 paces? 

But this unlooser on the world of the adder that 
stings, was a little old spinster, in a lace cap, with 
a shawl of white wool, and a cane, and a pug dog. 
Her father had been a youthful associate of John 
Wesley, and it makes me feel like the Ancient of 
Days to recall that I once sat at the feet of a lady 
to listen as she told me of her father’s conversa- 
tions with a man who was born in 1703! 

I cannot at the moment remember whether John 
Wesley tolerated distilleries, or whether my old 
lady’s father simply fell from grace after he had 
emigrated from a town in Wales, the name of which 
I cannot possibly spell, and settled in Kentucky. 
Whichever it was, he later took up the custom of 
the country, and invested in a small distillery. It 
flourished modestly, languished during the War 
between the States, and was devised at his death in 
1863 to his son, an officer in the Army of Northern 
Virginia. This son returned, after Appomattox, to 
find the old home burned, the servants dispersed, 
and the fields rankly overgrown with weeds. 

About ali that was left of his inheritance was the 
farm and the distillery, both sadly in need of vita- 
mins. These remains, his only wealth, he made over 
to his sister. Betaking himself to a Northern city, 
he became a lawyer of some prominence. My old 
lady, then a young woman in her late twenties, 
remained faithful to the memory of a sweetheart 
who had fallen in the defense of Atlanta, and never 
married. She stayed at home to supervise the dis- 
tillery. 

In time, it prospered exceedingly. That is the 
way of distilleries; they burgeon like unto the bay- 
tree, or they wink out. Hers did not wink out. 
Within a few years, she had amassed a competence, 
from which she went on to wealth. When I first 
met her, she had for many years given herself to 
good works, after the manner of Dorcas, but she 
was never quite satisfied. Her unrest came from a 
fear that her business was a source of ruin to at 
least some of the imbibers of her wares, and of 
misery to their families. 

Not long after the War, she had become a Cath- 
olic and, in her advancing years, she would submit 
her scruples to nearly every priest whom she met. 
One after another, they assured her that there was 
nothing inherently wrong in making and selling 
alcoholic liquor. Ultimately, she solved her problem 
by closing the distillery. No other solution could 
satisfy her. 


But for many years before this, her chief works 
of charity had been to feed and clothe the families 
of men who squandered their scanty wages on her— 
or her competitors’—strong waters, to house and 
rehabilitate young women who had unfortunately 
gone astray; and to induce as many people as pos- 
sible to take the pledge. Peace to her gentle soul! 
I am sure that she and Saint Peter have enjoyed 
many a laugh over her adventures with a distillery. 

In their way, my old lady’s scruples reflected the 
fears of the Fathers of the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore. The Fathers observed in their Pas- 
toral (I quote from memory) that the liquor trade 
was not in itself morally wrong; at the same time, 
they counseled Catholics to get out of the retail 
business as soon as possible. Morally, it was a dyna- 
mite mill. You might work in it for years, without 
coming to harm, but there was no insurance on any 
employe. 

The apprehension of the Fathers was not ground- 
less. Most unfortunately, we Americans have never 
been able to cope with the evils connected with the 
sale and use of alcohol. Recently, the Juvenile Pro- 
tective Association, of Chicago, published a report 
based upon an investigation of 1,981 places in 
which liquor is sold. I subjoin a synopsis of the 
findings. 

1. Persons of questionable character have gained 
in their control of night clubs, taverns, and other 
places selling alcoholic liquor. 

2. Illegal tavern conditions are a major factor in 
the spread of venereal diseases. 

3. Taverns have become the hub of gambling and 
of prostitution throughout the Negro neighborhoods. 

4. Gambling (dice games, horse-race betting, and 
numbers) have become more firmly entrenched in 
places selling liquor. 

5. An increase of drunkenness was observed, both 
in taverns and on the streets. 

6. More minors obtained alcoholic beverages in 
taverns and liquor stores in 1941 than in any previ- 
ous year. 

7. More than ninety per cent of all taverns investi- 
gated were violating one or more laws. 

For the accuracy of all details in this report, I 
cannot vouch. But I would simply put the question, 
“Has not everyone, interested in promoting tem- 
perance, observed similar conditions in his own 
city?” Chicago is not a notable sinner. I have 
known small towns in which the officials were of- 
fenders of an even deeper dye. 

I do not suggest Federal Prohibition as a cure 
for the moral evils which so frequently are fos- 
tered by the whiskey business. To me, at least, it 
seems that under that disastrous experiment con- 
ditions were worse than they have been since re- 
peal. But I do maintain—and here I am on firm 
Catholic ground—that the civil authority is bound 
by a most grave obligation to maintain constant 
vigilance over the trade, and to cancel the license 
of any individual who habitually conducts a dis- 
orderly establishment. 

At the root of our lamentable inability to exer- 
cise adequate control of the manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic beverages, is the unhappy fact that for 
decades our legislatures, Federal, State, and mu- 
nicipal, have been concerned, generally, with but 
one aspect of this dangerous business. It has been 
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considered, almost everywhere, as a source of rev- 
enue, and nothing else. Experience, here and 
abroad, has shown it to be not a financial, but a 
social problem, and as such it ought to be ap- 
proached. Some localities have begun that ap- 
proach, but I do not know of one which has held 
to it. Our State and local controls range from at- 
tempts, usually futile, to enforce dust-dry Prohibi- 
tion, down to a program of laissez faire. 

We have a huge mass of State legislation and 
municipal ordinances, I admit, bearing on the so- 
cial and moral aspects of the trade. But a law is a 
decree to be enforced. If not enforced, it is useless, 
and perhaps harmful. This legislation would do 
very much, I believe, to sever the trade from the 
worst of the evils often associated with it, were it 
enforced impartially and persistently. But much of 
it remains in what Grover Cleveland called a state 
of “innocuous desuetude,” innocuous to the trade, 
that is, but not to public morality. For this desue- 
tude, local politicians—indifferent, or ignorant, or 
corrupt—are chiefly responsible. 

But there is a type of control which has never 
been used. It is the control which could be exer- 
cised by the associations of distillers and brewers 
working with similar groups of distributors and 
retailers. 

Some years ago, one of the larger whiskey cor- 
porations planned a series of advertisements to be 
published in the daily press. Only one was released, 
I believe, and, while I do not know why the series 
was discontinued, I know that the first was excel- 
lent. It opened with the statement that whiskey 
was a luxury drink, and should not be purchase4 
with money needed for food, clothing or rent. It 
next pointed out that many persons should never 
drink whiskey at all, and that in the use of whiskey 
everyone should be temperate. Whiskey was useful, 
but the normal man should not consider it an ever- 
present necessity. Most regrettably, this good be- 
ginning was not followed up. 

The trade groups to which I have referred could 
do this, with advantage to themselves as well as to 
the public. Part of the millions now spent on ad- 
vertisements could be devoted to the support of 
one agency to investigate abuses, and to another to 
cooperate with the local officials in eliminating 
them. Without waiting for action by these officials, 
distillers and brewers should refuse to sell to the 
retailer who permits his place of business to be- 
come lawless or disorderly, or simply a neighbor- 
hood nuisance. They could also aid the State and 
municipal liquor boards by investigating the char- 
acter of applicants for licenses and for renewals. 
In control of both agencies should be a Joseph 
Breen or a Judge Landis. 

Sporadic “clean-ups” are quite useless. These 
agencies should be maintained as an integral part 
of the business of making and vending alcoholic 
beverages. No better defense against Federal Pro- 
hibition could be devised. But they would also help 
to make the neighborhood saloon what it once was: 
the poor man’s club, an agency of real social value. 
And that, most assuredly, is a consummation much 
to be desired. 
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CATHOLICS CAN AVERT 
ANOTHER VERSAILLES 


THOMAS P. NEILL 











WHETHER he realizes it or not, that well-known 
character, the average American citizen, will soon 
be called upon to make the most important decision 
of his political life. For American business men, 
factory workers, housewives, professional men and 
farmers are faced with the terrifying responsibilty 
of deciding the general outlines of the peace settle- 
ment when this war has been brought to a close. 

There is no doubt, as Dr. George Gallup has so 
often insisted, that it is the people of this country 
as a whole, rather than a small group of the élite, 
who run the government and determine its policies. 
Recent happenings in Washington corroborate this 
fact that, ultimately, it is not so much Congress or 
the Administration as it is the people who make 
the important decisions for this country. The quick 
and violent death of Congress’ self-pension bill is 
only the most striking of many examples which 
show how responsive the legislature is to public 
opinion. 

Nor is Congress the only Governmental body re- 
sponsive to the demands of Mr. Average American. 
The popular clamor against strict gas-rationing 
throughout the country was for a time causing the 
Administration to grope for a more palatable 
scheme that would satisfy the public and still save 
rubber and gas. Both parties are always quick to 
advocate what a majority of the people evidently 
desire. Democrats and Republicans have both en- 
dorsed the general principles of the New Deal, for 
it is now evident that the people as a whole have 
accepted it. Both parties have ripped the isolation- 
ist plank from their future platforms, for both 
know that this war has convinced a majority of the 
people that isolationism is neither possible nor de- 
sirable. Even the President himself must bow to 
public opinion, as President Roosevelt discovered 
when he suffered stunning defeat in his battle 
against the Supreme Court in 1937. 

All of this is not to deny that the President and 
his Administration can and usually do play an espe- 
cially important role in the formation of public 
opinion. But the important point is that in this 
country the Government has no monopoly in the 
forming of public opinion. In a democracy every 
individual can play his part in helping determine 
Governmental policies; how effective a part, de- 
pends upon his interest, his energy and his ability. 

It is a valid conclusion, then, based on the nature 
of our Government and on the way it is now oper- 
ating, to say that ultimately the people will decide 
the broad outlines of the peace demands this coun- 
try will make when the war is over, and that every 
individual can play some part in forming this deci- 
sion. If Mr. Average Citizen does not play an active 














role in deciding the general terms of the peace, he 
will at least be called upon to ratify the terms ar- 
ranged by the Government. 

This, indeed, was the tragedy of Versailles. It 
was the people of this country, long schooled in the 
myth of isolationism, who refused to endorse Wil- 
son’s League of Nations. And Wilson was not capa- 
ble of changing their minds, for even his direct 
appeal to the voters failed to push an unwilling 
nation into the League. The peace of Versailles, 
moreover, was tragic proof of the part played by 
the people of the victorious democratic nations in 
deciding the general terms of the peace settlement, 
for that treaty showed the boomerang effect of four 
long years of bitter warfare and the consequent 
hatred stirred up against the enemy. In England 
and in France the people had been propagandized to 
hate the “Hun” so that they would pursue the war 
more fiercely. Those same people, their Govern- 
ments found out, could not be “depropagandized” 
within a few months; they demanded a harsh peace 
of their leaders. 

Fortunately the tragedy of Versailles is not like- 
ly to be repeated in this country. Almost every or- 
ganization throughout the country is talking about 
the peace and the reconstruction which must fol- 
low it. Exactly what will come out of this flux of 
opinion cannot yet be determined, but the impor- 
tant point is that the people of this country will 
not be caught unprepared when faced with the 
problem of writing the terms of peace. 

President Roosevelt has made known his own 
peace aims in several public declarations, the most 
important one of which was the famous Atlantic 
Charter. But these aims have been put forth prin- 
cipally as a sounding-board to test public opinion 
and to help direct it toward the peace settlement. 

The Board of Economic Warfare is hard at work 
studying and resolving about the peace. The League 
of Women Voters, the Republican Party, the Amer- 
ican Legion, the National Grange, the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks, B’nai B’rith, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and the Grand 
Lodge of Masons of New York have all approved 
the intensive study of post-war economic, social 
and political problems, with future world peace as 
the objective. Various individuals have also come 
forth with their contributions for establishing world 
peace when the struggle is over; Clarence Streit 
has probably attracted more attention than any 
other single individual, with his plan for an inter- 
national federation of nations based upon the model 
of our own federation of the United States. 

More than any other group, Catholics have the 
key to the solution of peace problems. As citizens 
of a democracy, we Catholics have the same obliga- 
tion to help write the terms of peace as we have to 
vote. There can be no escaping the fact that citi- 
zens of this country cannot wash their hands of 
what their Government does. Moral responsibility 
for the future peace, as for all Government activity, 
devolves ultimately upon the shoulders of all citi- 
zens, and we can be absolved of guilt for another 
disastrous peace only if we have done everything 
within our power to prevent it. Moreover, as Cath- 


olics, we have the duty of promoting a just and 
lasting peace that will make unnecessary bloodshed 
less likely in the future. 

Catholics should realize they are not guilty of 
appeasement if they think of and plan for peace 
while the war is being waged. No one accused the 
American Legion of appeasement when that organ- 
ization’s executive committee, meeting in Indian- 
apolis, May 1, proposed an intensive study of post- 
war problems with future world peace as the objec- 
tive. President Roosevelt himself has time and time 
again insisted that this time we must win not only 
the war but also the peace. And Pope Pius XII ob- 
served, in his last Christmas message, that “the 
destruction brought about by the present war is on 
so vast a scale that it is imperative that there be 
not added to it also the further ruin of a frustrated 
and deluded peace.” 

Catholics have a unique opportunity at the pres- 
ent time to add a quite different note, and one with 
a much truer tone, to the general swell of voices 
out of which will come this Government’s peace 
terms. While some stress the economic basis of 
peace, and others the political, few have adverted 
to the moral basis on which any lasting peace must 
be built. And few realize that, from a purely utili- 
tarian point of view, the only sane peace is one with 
a sound moral basis. In the words of Pope Pius 
XII: “If, to the vigor which shapes the material 
order, there be not united in the moral order the 
highest reflection and sincere purpose, then, un- 
doubtedly, we will see verified the judgment of St. 
Augustine: “They run well but they have left the 
track; the farther they run the greater is their 
error for they are going ever farther from their 
course.’ Nor would it be the first time that men 
who, in the expectation of being crowned at war’s 
end with the laurel wreath of victory, have 
dreamed of giving to the world a new order by 
pointing out new ways which in their opinion led 
to well-being, prosperity and progress. Yet when- 
ever they have yielded to the temptation of impos- 
ing their own interpretation, contrary to the dic- 
tates of reason, moderation, justice and the nobility 
of man, they found themselves disheartened and 
stupified in the contemplation of the ruins of de- 
luded hopes and miscarried plans.” 

To prevent the future peace from miscarrying, 
Catholics can make their influence felt in several 
ways. They can, in the first place, oppose any un- 
just, unnecessarily harsh, or unwise proposals—for 
such demands, “contrary to the dictates of reason, 
moderation, justice and the nobility of man,” will 
only lead to another world debacle. Secondly, they 
can give their enthusiastic support to those sugges- 
tions which would be part of a wise and just peace, 
no matter by whom the suggestion might be made. 
And finally, they can make their own suggestions 
and thus point the way to those who have not yet 
decided what terms of peace are most advisable. 
Such suggestions have already been made several 
times by the Pope. Catholics should at least advert 
to his proposals and apply themselves to the prob- 
lem of incorporating them into the peace demands 
when the war is finished. 
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ART AND SCIENCE COME TO LIFE 
IN THE NEW IDEA OF A MUSEUM 


JOHN RIPLEY FORBES 











IN considering a nation whose every thought is 
geared to the defense effort, people may wonder, 
as they pass the stately pillars of our museums and 
art-galleries, what part these institutions play in 
our war effort, and perhaps challenge their func- 
tion at this time. 

Museums in Baltimore and other cities through- 
out the nation are every day giving a stirring an- 
swer to this challenge. 

Perhaps the most spectacular example of the 
change from an old-fashion museum to a modern, 
living institution serving the public in a vital way, 
is the Maryland Academy of Sciences. 

Several years ago, the trustees called youthful 
Dr. J. Wallace Page, scientist and educator, to the 
directorship, and things soon began to hum. Dr. 
Page felt that a public institution should serve the 
public, not bore it. 

A visit to the Maryland Academy of Sciences will 
reveal that this old-time institution has not only 
modernized itself, but is daily serving child and 
adult in countless ways vital to the home front; 
and the same may be said of the Baltimore Art 
Museum, the Walters Art Gallery, the Municipal 
Museum and various other Baltimore institutions. 

In one of the exhibit halls of the Maryland Acad- 
emy of Sciences is a most effective series of dis- 
plays on First Aid, showing in dramatic fashion 
how proper First-Aid treatment may be adminis- 
tered. A special exhibit in the Museum, arranged in 
cooperation with Civilian Defense, tells about the 
various dangers to our homes in event of an enemy 
air attack, and illustrates the proper way of meet- 
ing various situations vital to Civilian Defense. The 
Academy’s aid to our citizens in preparing them- 
selves for future emergencies is not limited to ex- 
hibits. For example, over 200 women meet there 
weekly for courses in First Aid and nutrition. 

One of the most outstanding features of the 
Maryland Academy is its Astronomical Observa- 
tory, equipped with high-powered telescope, which 
last year gave 35,295 persons an opportunity to 
learn the salient facts about the vastness and or- 
derly processes of the universe. A vital part of the 
adult public-service program, this popular attrac- 
tion is open two nights a week, under the direction 
of Paul S. Watson, popular Curator of Astronomy. 

Another important public service has been the 
presentation of many scientific and industrial ex- 
hibitions, made possible by the Academy for the 
city’s many citizens. Last year ninety-five different 
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programs, consisting of motion pictures, demon- 
strations, lectures and other events were given 

In their efforts to carry science to the citizen, 
by way of programs outside the Museum, the Acad- 
emy has reached over 41,000 people. 89,009 people 
actually visited the Museum during the past year, 
and countless numbers were reached by way of the 
popular radio programs. 

Time magazine stated, of the Academy’s popular 
“Quiz the Scientist’: 

The average quiz-show is a combination of sciolism, 

whimsey, trick queries and old-hat puns, but flour- 


ishing in Baltimore now is a question-and-answer 
program designed to enlighten as well as entertain. 


This radio program is highly popular, and reaches 
a potential audience of 4,000,000 people each week. 

Dr. Page and Dr. William G. Camp—the latter in 
charge of Junior Activities—realized early that the 
most important service the Academy could render 
Baltimore and the State was to develop a popular 
program for children and young people. They real- 
ized how clearly science is determining the trend 
of human affairs, shaping the course of future civil- 
ization; and how important it is that our leaders 
of the future world-order keep pace with progress. 

To meet this need, the Junior Academy of 
Science, with its Junior Science Laboratory and 
Junior Science Clubs, was established to help pre- 
pare young people for successful citizenship in a 
scientific world of the future, and was soon recog- 
nized as a major project of the Academy. 

With the Junior Academy but a year old, over 
250 children are already active in twelve clubs 
sponsored by the Academy. The many groups 
meet in various locations throughout the State, 
their leaders being volunteer experts approved by 
the Academy, and working in close cooperation 
with its staff. 

The oldest Baltimore museum is the Municipal 
Museum of Baltimore, perhaps better known as the 
Peal Museum. It was founded in 1814, was origi- 
nally known as the Peal Museum and was operated 
as such by the great American painter, Rembrandt 
Peal, until 1822. From 1830 to 1875, the building 
served as Baltimore’s first City Hall. Then, in 1931, 
it was incorporated as an institution authorized to 
acquire objects of historical and artistic nature of 
special interest to the City of Baltimore. 

Several years ago Richard Carl Medford, a mu- 
seum man with fine experience and record, was 
called to the directorship. He has been busily en- 

















gaged in the large task of making this museum a 
vital factor in the life of Baltimore. 

A visit to the Baltimore Museum of Art will 
make you revise your ideas of museums, for this is 
a pregressive and modern institution. Do not be 
alarmed at the statue of the “Thinker,” bowed in 
deep thought, as you enter the imposing-looking en- 
trance. If your visit is on a Sunday afternoon— 
which is the time many of us visit museums and 
galleries—you may hear the sweet and familiar 
strains of a Strauss waltz, for the Baltimore W.P.A. 
Symphony Orchestra gives a two-hour concert 
each Sunday afternoon, one hour of which is broad- 
cast over one of Baltimore’s radio stations. 

Special exhibitions of timely interest, such as 
Miniature Sculptures by Louis Rosenthal, Progress 
in Public Transit, The Great Baltimore Fire of 
1904, The Defense of Baltimore, Paintings of Balti- 
more, Paintings and Water Colors by the Peals, 
and the Annual Exhibition of Photographs of Bal- 
timore, have been a key factor in the growth of 
the Museum and interest in it. 

Baltimore Museum considers children so impor- 
tant that a museum within a museum operates for 
their exclusive interests, and is known as the Junior 
Museum. 

Each Saturday morning there are Junior Mu- 
seum programs which are highly popular with the 
youngsters of Baltimore. This past month a fasci- 
nating display on the American Indians—one that 
would delight and thrill any child—has been the 
great attraction. From tomahawk to totem pole, 
the Indians have taken over the Junior Museum. 
During this Indian Month, interesting talks on In- 
dian life were presented, two colored motion pic- 
tures entitled, “Navajo Weaving” and “Navajo 
Children” were shown, and the feature of the 
month was an Indian Ceremonial Dance. 

To see 500 children, week after week, enjoying 
the facilities of the art museum, as they attend 
these special children’s programs, is evidence of 
the Museum’s great service to the city of Baltimore. 
Motion pictures, marionette plays, art demonstra- 
tions, children’s plays, and many other attractions 
are carried on in the Museum’s auditorium and 
attended by record crowds each Saturday. 

The talented director of the all-important junior 
program is Miss Matilda P. McComas, and she has 
made her program a vital part of the educational 
and recreational activities for children in the city. 
The schools, due to her program and credit-system, 
are giving children who attend the Museum credit 
for their visits and activities; and in this way Mu- 
seum and schools cooperate for the benefit of the 
child. This cooperation has been so fruitful that 
other museums have adopted the plan, and it is 
now citywide. 

Another valued educational feature consists of 
exhibits, covering varied subjects, which go out to 
the schools at the same time the pupils are study- 
ing them. History, geography, language and art 
classes are the chief borrowers, and material loaned 
is designed to cover classes from the elementary 
grades to high school. 

In early May, the Fall and Winter program 


comes to an end, and the Junior Museum closes its 
busy season with appropriate ceremonies and the 
awarding of prizes to those children whose activi- 
ties in the Junior Museum have been especially out- 
standing. The greatest honor is the Scholarship 
Award, presented each year by an anonymous 
friend for the Saturday Morning Class. 

One would think that one art museum was an 
achievement for any city, but Baltimore prides it- 
self in having two outstanding art museums, the 
second one being the Walters Art Gallery. This 
dignified building in downtown Baltimore had been 
to many a mysterious and little-known institution, 
as it formerly was Henry Walters’ private gallery. 
At his death, Mr. Walters gave his fine collection, 
with funds for adequate support, to the city for the 
enjoyment and education of its citizens. 

Of the total of 49,349 visitors who have enjoyed 
the facilities of the gallery, 17,823 were school chil- 
dren, the majority of whom came to attend courses 
integrated with their current school work in his- 
tory and languages—as well as art. 

An additional program of the Gallery—recrea- 
tional—proved most popular, and attracted large 
numbers of children to the gallery, where 921 par- 
ticipated in the popular treasure hunts, and 130 
entered the art contests. 

Also recreational in character are two organ- 
ized groups. One is the Walters Argonauts, a travel- 
club sponsored by the geography department of 
the public schools, in which 795 children took “trips 
to foreign lands” via the Gallery’s collection, lec- 
tures and movies. The second group is the Junior 
Docents, and consists of seventy children selected 
by the schools to receive special training each week 
at the Gallery. Upon successful completion of their 
courses, the Docents are allowed to give talks and 
gallery-tours to other children of their own age. 
In 1941 they also gave five Sunday gallery-tours 
to a very much thrilled adult group. 

One of the most inspiring attractions of the 
Walters Gallery, which shows its value for chil- 
dren and young people, is the Creative Art Con- 
test. A jury has made the final selections for dis- 
play, and seasoned artists admit surprise at the 
outstanding results achieved. 

Mr. C. Morgan Marshall, Administrator of the 
Gallery, has a strong conviction of the place such 
a gallery should fill in the life of a city, and has, 
each year, made the exhibits and educational facili- 
ties more essential to Baltimore’s many citizens. 

Lynn D. Poole, former Supervisor of Educational 
Activities, has now joined the growing ranks of the 
United States Army. His leadership in making the 
Walters Art Gallery a vital educational force in the 
community is perhaps one of the most important 
factors in the success of this institution, and he has 
been ably assisted throughout by Miss Mary Brown 
Klinefelter, who has now taken his place. Their 
far-reaching program has made of a once forbid- 
ding institution—known only to the privileged few 
—a haven for young and old. 

In Baltimore, the museum of the past, with its 
dead and dusty atmosphere, reminiscent of the 
morgue, has vanished. 
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FEARING THE CHRIST-CHILD 


FEW things mark more clearly the path of the evil 
spirit through history than the fear which some 
men show at the very thought of the Prince of 
Peace. Such a fear sows the seeds of future vio- 
lence, as it did in the days of Herod who, on hear- 
ing of the new-born King, “was troubled, and all 
Jerusalem with him.” 

The fear of the Christ-Child can always find a 
way to cloak itself in some sort of suspicion or 
excuse. 

Early in his career, Hitler prepared for violence 
and rapine against the Church in German-domi- 
nated countries, by spreading the rumor of a secret 
alliance between the Papacy and “Jewish-Commu- 
nist” plots. 

On the other side of the fence, rumor-mongers 
are busy today accumulating evidence that the 
“fascistic” Catholic Church is plotting a bold coup 
for a “theocratic regime” in the post-war world. 
It is quite as easy to gather such “evidence” as it 
was for Herod or Luther or Hitler in support of 
their various theses. 

A rumor’s absurdity is never fully grasped until 
we discern a possible occasion for it. In so perverse 
an error, there resides one tiny grain of truth. 
Herod instinctively felt that the Babe of Bethlehem 
was not only a King, but also a Judge. In the pages 
of that Book which Herod’s counselors unrolled 
before his sleepless eyes, Isaias the Prophet had 
written that the new-born King would be a mighty 
Judge, but a just and merciful one: 

He shall not judge according to the sight of the 
eyes, nor reprove according to the hearing of the 
ears. But he shall judge the poor with justice, and 
shall reprove with equity for the meek of the earth: 
and he shall strike the earth with the rod of his 
mouth, and with the breath of his lips he shall slay 
the wicked. 


Plotters for post-war domination are uneasy be- 
fore a Judge who, speaking through His Church, 
will not condemn men to servitude because of their 
outward appearance or punish them because of 
hearsay. They fear instinctively the voice of Christ 
speaking “with equity” on behalf of the poor and 
meek of the earth. They are wise enough to know 
that in our modern world words and ideas—the rod 
of the mouth and the breath of the lips—exert in 
their own domain a power as mighty as that of 
guns upon the battlefield. 

We are appalled by the difficulty of restoring hu- 
man confidence in the wisdom of the Christ-Child. 
But—humanly speaking—if Mary and Joseph and 
the Shepherds and Magi were not discouraged as a 
tiny handful against a vast hostile world, why 
should we be discouraged today? Providence guides 
today the Christ-Child’s path as it guided that path 
through the world of long ago. Not the number of 
Catholics, but the faith and hope, the charity and 
justice and mercy, of Catholics will bring a fear- 
poisoned world to listen to the Divine voice speak- 
ing sanity, equity and peace. The Christmas Mass 
is the time for us to beg light and strength for this 
tremendous task. 
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NEW LIFE IN CONGRESS 


AS the year draws to a close, a Congress about 
to expire is showing definite signs of rebellion 
against White House domination of the war 
effort and the proliferating power of Federal 
bureaucracy. This rebellion has been brewing 
for some months, but until the refusal of the 
House Ways and Means Committee to grant 
the Administration a blank check to suspend 
tariff laws and legislation affecting the move- 
ment of property, persons and information into 
and out of the country, the Seventy-Seventh 
Congress had not once crossed the Executive 
will since Pearl Harbor. 

Whatever be the meaning of the Republican 
success in the November elections, many Con- 
gressmen interpreted the results as a popular 
demand that the legislative branch of Govern- 
ment resume its full authority and power, espe- 
cially over the Federal purse. They wasted little 
time in raising critical voices to denounce the 
Office of Price Administration, the Board of 
Economic Warfare, the alleged attempt, in the 
matter of the State Department’s agreement 
with the Republic of Panama, to nullify the 
treaty-making powers of Congress, etc. 

Since this rebellious mood will be stronger, 
if anything, when the new Congress convenes 
on January 3, the possibilities of future conflicts 
with the Chief Executive will be multiplied. A 
strong Congress, alert to its responsibilities, 
can make a valuable contribution towards win- 
ning the war, and such a Congress is needed; 
but a strong Congress, bent only on putting the 
President in his place, can generate a great 
amount of mischief. Now, more than ever, unity 
and cooperation are wanted in Washington, and 
we think that most people, while rejoicing over 
signs of resurgence on Capitol Hill, expect the 
new Congress to abstain from all petty, or 
merely partisan, conflicts with the Executive 
Department. The President, on his part, can 
do much to achieve harmony by treating Con- 
gress aS an equal, and by trying to pull in 
harness with it. 

Finally, the new Congress, in its supervision 
of the war agencies and the whole bureau- 
cratic set-up, must not so carry out this duty 
as to handicap them in performing the im- 
portant functions for which they were or- 
ganized. 
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DESTROYING THE HOME 


MAN has never discovered a substitute for the 
home. No substitute will ever be found. 

Hitler has yet to learn this lesson. There is 
no sadder sight in all Europe than the moral 
degradation which is setting in among those 
classes of the German people who have been 
misled by Hitler’s doctrines of racism. Accord- 
ing to a recent Pastoral of the Bishops in Ger- 
many, Hitler’s unnatural doctrine of the “super 
race” has gone so far that “it is only a short 
step to the monstrous plan that contemplates 
breeding systematically a new people, or even 
a new superman, without matrimonial or mari- 
tal ties,” and, of course, without homes. 

A similar attack upon private and public mo- 
rality was observed during the excesses which 
marked the rise of the Soviet Republics. Mar- 
riage was held to be an empty form, in no sense 
necessary, but, if assumed, easily dissolved. The 
folly of this vicious philosophy was soon dis- 
closed. Even to the bitterest enemies of Chris- 
tian morality, it became evident that Russia 
would be weakened by raising up children who 
did not know, and could not know, who their 
fathers were, or even their mothers. The theory 
that children can be brought into the world 
like animals, and herded in public institutions 
for their training, to become an asset to the 
State, was speedily abandoned. 

Our prayers should be offered for those brave 
German parents, Jew and Christian, who, in 
spite of incredible hardships, still struggle to 
protect their children against the viciousness 
of Nazi doctrine. That God is with them is evi- 
dent from the Pastoral, in which the Bishops 
write that, despite Nazi persecution, “moral 
cleanliness and greatness still exist in the wid- 
est circles, and particularly reign in the wonder- 
fully pure Christian German youth.” 

But while we look with grief upon the mas- 
sacre of so many innocents in Germany, it is 
well to turn an eye upon our own shortcomings. 
The “animal” doctrines, condemned by the 
Bishops, are still popular in many American 
circles. Divorce, practices which desecrate mat- 
rimonial relations, and other forms of immor- 
ality which tend to destroy the home, are still 
protected by our laws. 

Let us pray for Germany. But at the same 
time, let us do penance for our own sins. 
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ANTI-TUGWELL CAMPAIGN 


ONE of the most ruthless campaigns ever con- 
ducted against an American public official reached 
a climax last week when a House Committee began 
hearings on demands for the removal of Rexford 
G. Tugwell, Governor of Puerto Rico, and a Senate 
Committee started an investigation of social and 
economic conditions in the Island. Whether or not 
the final outcome of this activity will be Mr. Tug- 
well’s scalp, depends on how thoroughly and ob- 
jectively the Committees do their work. If they 
plumb the bottom of the turgid currents of Puerto- 
Rican life, they may be astonished to find that the 
prime trouble-makers are not the Governor and 
his supporters, but the vested political and economic 
interests which have reputedly long dominated this 
Dependency. 

Puerto Rico is a lovely example of the Creator’s 
beneficence toward man. Its 2,000,000 acres are 
extremely fertile, and the mild climate, cool in 
summer and warm in winter, makes it possible to 
plant three, and even four, vegetable crops a year. 
Its 1,869,255 inhabitants, of whom somewhat less 
than one-fourth are Negroes, ought to be among 
the happiest and most prosperous peoples on earth. 
Instead they are indescribably poor and wretchedly 
unhappy. 

For almost fifty years, the American Govern- 
ment has been struggling with the problem of 
Puerto-Rican poverty. Although millions of dollars 
have been spent trying to improve social and eco- 
nomic conditions, Senator Brewster, of Maine, 
could say recently that on a visit to Puerto Rico 
last fall he had found “the poverty, the suffering 
. .. incredible.” Now, after one year of war, condi- 
tions are much worse, and one of the most fertile 
spots in the world has become so materially dis- 
tressed that its inhabitants are actually crying to 
us for food. 

What is the explanation of this cruel paradox” 

It is not simple, but if two facts are kept in 
mind, the situation begins to make some sense. 
The first is that sugar is King in Puerto Rico, as 
cotton was formerly King in the South, and 200,000 
men and women, engaged in planting, harvesting 
and processing it, are its slaves. Technically citizens 
of the United States, they are in reality peons, 
completely dependent for their shoddy livelihood 
on the large sugar corporations which are said to 
dominate Puerto Rican life. 

The second fact is that large estates character- 
ize landholding on the Island. So far has the con- 
centration of land ownership gone that, in 1935, 
the two per cent of the farms which aggregated 
260 acres or more, owned or controlled forty-three 
per cent of the total acreage. Worse still, more 
than one-third of the land was operated by man- 
agers. Twenty-one of every twenty-six persons in 
agriculture were farm laborers, and “merely casual 
laborers at that,” working a few months of the 
year at meager wages, and living the rest of the 
time from hand to mouth. 

From the concentration on sugar and the con- 
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centration of land-ownership flow many of the 
Island’s ills. The concentration on sugar means that 
Puerto-Rican economic life is at the mercy of the 
export market. As long as the sugar, and a few 
other cash crops, can be sold abroad, the people can 
use the proceeds to import essential foodstuffs, at 
high prices, from the United States. But if the mar- 
ket fails, Puerto Rico faces disaster, since very 
little food is grown at home. This in turn is the 
result of the concentration of land-ownership. 

Students of Puerto-Rican affairs have pointed 
out this danger, and recommended that the unused 
and under-used land be distributed in small plots 
and devoted to diversified agriculture. Congress 
actually passed a law years ago which, by limiting 
corporative holdings on the Island to 500 acres, 
was designed to bring this about; but the sugar 
corporations easily found ways of nullifying the 
legislation. Last year, however, the Insular Legis- 
lature renewed the 500-acre law and set about 
making it a reality. And that brings us back to 
Mr. Tugwell. 

When he took office, in 1941, he announced his 
belief in a policy of plowing up the land instead of 
plowing under the babies. This sentiment caused 
consternation in certain quarters, although the bet- 
ter elements in the Island applauded it. Holding 
power at the time in the Legislature was a new 
Party—the Popular Democrats—which had suc- 
ceeded in ousting the long-dominant Coalition 
Party, composed of Republicans and Socialists. 
And the Popular Democrats were willing—an un- 
usual situation in Puerto Rican politics—to imple- 
ment their election promises with action. The 
struggle with the vested interests was on. 

Opposed to the social reforms initiated by the 
Popular Democrats, not by Mr. Tugwell, are the 
sugar interests, certain leaders of the Free Federa- 
tion of Workingmen, and the dominant personali- 
ties in the Republican and Socialist Parties. El 
Mundo, which represents the Associated Press and 
is the Island’s most influential newspaper, is their 
mouthpiece. This is the group responsible for the 
anti-Tugwell campaign. 

They have done a very efficient job. Filipo L. de 
Hostos, for instance, President of the Puerto-Rican 
Chamber of Commerce, has managed to secure 
valuable publicity in the American press. Prudencio 
Rivera Martinez, head of the Free Federation and 
up to his neck in Island politics, persuaded the 
A.F. of L. Convention at Toronto to pass a resolu- 
tion condemning the man who “‘is creating a reign 
of terror in Puerto Rico.” And the whole movement 
has been shrewdly advanced by the Island’s Resi- 
dent Commissioner in Washington, Bolivar Pagan, 
head of the Socialist Party. 

Tugwell is supposed to be a “visionary.”’ He has 
also been accused of Marxism. But in his determi- 
nation to cooperate with the Insular Legislature in 
the work of social reform, provided the pace of the 
reforms be gradual enough to be practical, there is 
nothing visionary, and certainly nothing Marxist. 
If this is his only crime, Mr. Tugwell deserves the 
support of every social-minded American. He de- 
serves his day in court. 
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THE SALVATION OF GOD 


GREAT changes have come over our national life 
in the year that now draws to a close. We have set 
aside the ways of peace, and we are preparing— 
everyone in his own way—to give the country the 
limit of our loyal service. We approach this duty in 
the spirit of Christians, with no hatred in our 
hearts, and in the consciousness that our strength 
is in God, in Whom is all power. We have seen our 
young men leave for foreign shores and, while we 
rejoice that they have cheerfully obeyed the call 
of duty, there are moments when our hearts are 
heavy with dread, numbed by sorrow. 

As the hour approached when God was to reveal 
Himself to the world in the coming of His Divine 
Son, the Jewish people lived in an atmosphere of 
far deeper depression. The Chosen People dwelt 
under a foreign rule and, to the heart of every Jew- 
ish patriot, the realization that the sceptre had 
passed from Juda to a pagan prince, was agony. 
Among the devout Jews, the longings of expecta- 
tion were added to this sorrow. Surely, they prayed, 
these dark days must be the prelude to the glori- 
ous dawn which would herald the glory of the 
Messias. He was the Saviour promised by Almighty 
God, even in the moment of man’s sinning, and 
through the centuries He had been proclaimed by 
the Prophets. They waited and prayed, but months 
merged into years, and still the brightness of His 
Kingdom was withheld from His people. Their 
hearts were sick with hope deferred. Had God 
abandoned them forever? When would the Expect- 
ed One come to them? 

At this juncture, as we read in our Gospel (Saint 
Luke, iii, 3-6) “the word of God came to John, the 
son of Zachary, in the desert.” John, a prophet, 
mighty in word and work, was commissioned to 
preach repentance for sin, and to baptize his fol- 
lowers, in token of their sorrow and of their de- 
termination to follow the paths of righteousness. 
Centuries earlier, Isaias, enlightened by the Holy 
Spirit, had foretold that John would exhort the 
people to make ready the way of the Lord, by 
straightening His paths, filling the valleys, and 
bringing low the mountains and the hills. (Isaias, 
xl, 3-5.) Then the Prophet added the comforting 
assurance that, when these things were done, “all 
mankind shall see the salvation of God.” 

In the darkest days, the holy ones of Israel could 
find light and rest in these words. Our days are 
darker for many, because they do not hope for sal- 
vation from on high. Through their darkness the 
day star will never shine, for many of them do not 
know God or, knowing Him, do not serve Him. 
With desolation the world is made desolate, for 
men strive to find peace everywhere, except in 
God, their salvation. 

We, in our small way, can assume the mission of 
the Baptist to the world. But we must first make 
our hearts ready for the coming of the Messias. 
All that is crooked in our lives must be made 
straight, and the rough ways smooth. Only then 
will God Himself come to save us; only then can 
we help all mankind “to see the salvation of God.” 
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MERRIER SONGS OF ENGLAND 


WILLIAM CARROLL 








NEWMAN'S assertion that English literature is 
Protestant in spirit and tradition may be true of 
the main stream of English letters up to his time. 
However, a sizeable though neglected tributary of 
that stream, thoroughly Catholic in inspiration and 
expression, is the carol-literature of medieval Eng- 
land. These delightful carols, rarely if ever heard 
in America, have only recently been revived in the 
Catholic parishes of England. American Catholics 
should share in this revival, for the carols of merry 
medieval England are ours through the double 
bond of a common language and of a common 
Faith. 

The Christmas carols we hear in America are 
either versions of Continental carols—the irre- 
placeable but still borrowed Adeste Fideles (Portu- 
gal) and Silent Night (Germany); or the solemn 
hymns of the nineteenth century—Hark the Herald 
Angels Sing (Wesley), O Little Town of Bethle- 
hem (Brooks), Calm was the Hallowed Night (Sul- 
livan). Contrasting with this dreamy solemnity are 
the thumping vigor and homely piety of England’s 
fifteen-century carol: 


Be merry, be merry, be merry, 
I pray you everyone. 


A principal point of charity 
It is merry to be, I wis, 
In Him that is but One. 

Be merry. 


For He that is but One in bliss, 
To us hath sent His Son, I wis, 
To save us from our foes. 

Be merry. 


For of a Maid a Child was born, 
To save mankind that was forlorn; 
Man think thereon. 

Be merry. 


Now Mary, for thy Sonnés sake. 
Save them all that mirthé make. 
And longest holdé on. 

Be merry. 


Or again, in the same vein of boisterous exultance: 


What tidings bringest thou messenger, 
Of Christés birth this joyful day? 


A Babe is born of high nature, 

The Prince of Peace that ever shall be; 
Of heaven and earth He hath the cure, 
His Lordship is eternity. 


Such wonder tidings ye may hear, 

That man is made now Goddés peer, 

Whom sin had made but fiendés prey. 
The very title-phrases of the early English carol 
evince an artless gaiety: Nowel sing we now all 
and some; Sing we to this merry company; Make 
we joy now in this fest; Good day, Sir Christmas. 

Characteristics of the English medieval carol 
are forthrightness and economy, sincere piety and 
a constant awareness of the tremendous fact of the 
Incarnation. 

This is the song that ye shall hear: 

God is come from His empire 

And is made Man with high desire 
This day. 

The motives of Christmas joy are stated with 
almost theological objectivity. There are no over- 
wrought descriptive phrases of “valley and moun- 
tain height slumber’d in shade, roofed by heav’n’s 
azure fair”; no talk of snowflakes and yule-log and 
mistletoe. With simple swiftness, these chorals go 
to the root of the matter, and expose the essence, 
shorn of tinsel accidents. God-made-Man is the rea- 
son why England was merry at Christmastide: 

Now well may we our merthis make: 

For us Jesus manhoodé hath take 

Only for our sinnés sake. 

Alleluia. 

With dogmatic directness altogether un-modern in 
Christmas song, the medieval carol sings the over- 
whelming fact of God’s descent to earth, tunefully 
demolishing both Nestorius and Arius: 

When the Angel Ave began 


Flesh and blood together ran, 
Mary bare both God and Man. 


So saith the gospel of Saint John, 
God and Man is made all one, 
In flesh and blood, body and bone, 
O God in Persons Three! 
There are no subjective overtones; neither is the 
central dogma of Christmas presented in watered 
phrases. The paradox of God-made-Man is set 
down with innocent realism in two lines: 


O Lux beata Trinitas! 
He lay between an ox and ass. 


The basic fact of Christmas—God in flesh, God in 
a manger—is the one theme, though the variations 
are countless. Now it is the awareness of a new 
human dignity which inspires song: 
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All through a Maiden fair and wise, 
Now man is made of full great price, 
Now Angels kneel to man’s service. 


Who’er was thrall, now is he free; 

Who’er was small, now great is she. 

Now God shall judge both thee and me 

Unto His bliss if we do well. 

Nowell! 

Again, the mercy of God toward humankind is 
expressed in stanzas which blend the themes of 
Bethlehem and Calvary. Such lines as these touch 
the very heart of our Faith, and remind us that the 
Babe in the crib was born to be the Man on the 
cross. 


God Who died upon the rood, 
For thy misdeed He shed His blood. 
For His mercy is full and good. 


What was His blood that from Him ran 

But defense ’gainst dam-na-ci-on? 
The mediatorship of Christ is given due promi- 
nence: 

Pray we this Child with good intent, 

That at our dying He us present 

Unto His Father Omnipotent. 

Nowell, Nowell! 

A rich litany to the Christ-Child could be formed 
by joining the titles of praise and adoration that 
thread these ancient carols: God Who is come to 
honor us, Our Lord and High Justice, Lord and 
Prince, Prince without peer, King of Kings, Courte- 
ous King, Our King; Gentle Jewel, Maiden’s Son, 
Child of Life, Child full young; Child Who shall 
buy us with His blood; Child Whose ransom passeth 
all earthly good; Blessed Brother. 

The lyrical carols of Our Lady are literary gems. 
Several are cast in the popular macaronic form of 
medieval times, a naive blending of English rhymes 
with Latin phrases. 

There is no Rose of such virtue 


As is the Rose that bare Jesu. 
Alleluia. 


For in this Rose containéd was 
Heavén and earth in little space. 
Res miranda. 


And by that Rose we may well see 
There be One God in Persons Three. 
Gaudeamus. 


The Angels sing, the shepherds, too, 
Gloria in excelsis Deo. 
Gaudeamus. 
Elsewhere, more generous use is made of the Latin 
hymns of the Liturgy. To modernize the language 
would destroy the pure inspiration of the follow- 
ing lines: 
Make we joy now in this fest 
In quo Christus natus est. 


A Patre Unigenitus 

Through a Maiden is come to us. 
Sing we to her and say welcome. 
Veni Redemptor gentium. 

The carolers of Old England spontaneously in- 
voked Our Lady under many titles—Blissful Lady, 
Lady bright, Lady Queen of Paradise, Mother 
shene of heaven Queen, Mother in virginity, Mother 
in majesty, Maiden mild, Maiden fair and wise, 
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Maid with Child, Mary full of might, Mary bright. 
Lovely as any berceuse or Wiegenlied is the 
quaint luilaby, This Enders Night, an imaginary 
dialogue between Mary and the Christ Child: 
My Son, My Lord, My Father dear, 
Sith all is at Thy will, 
I pray Thee, Son, grant me a boon, 
If it be right and skill: 
That child or man who may or can 
Be merry on this day, 
To bliss them bring and I shall sing 
By by Baby lullay. 


My Mother shene, of heaven queen, 
Your asking that I speed, 
So that the mirth displease me not, 
In verity indeed. 
Sing what ye will so that ye fulfill 
My ten commandments aye; 
You for to please let them not cease 
To sing Baby lullay. 

Uniquely English is the medieval carol of Christ- 
mas welcome: 

Good day. Sir Christmas our King, 

For ev’ry man both old and young 

Is glad and blithe of Your coming. 
Good day. 

All manner of mirth we will make, 

And solace to our heart will take, 

My seemly Lord for Your-é sake. 
Good day. 

The carolers of Catholic England did not forget 
the Saints of Christmastide—St. Stephen “stoned 
with stones great”: 

Eya martyr Stephane, 
Pray for us we pray to thee. 


Thou prayedst Christ for thine enemies, 
O martyr invictissime. 
Thou pray for us that high Justice 
Ut nos purget a crimine. 

and St. John the beloved disciple: 
To thee now Christés dere darling 
Mine heart is set to thee to sing: 

Amice Christi Joannes. 


Christ’s Mother we to thee be-take; 
Thou be our help, we be not forsake. 
Amice Christi Joannes. 


and the Holy Innocents: 
Childrén were slain full great plenty. 
Jesus all for the love of Thee. 
Wherefore their soulés savéd be. 
Hostis Herodes impie. 

The carol-literature of England is a rich un- 
tapped source of Christmas song in our own tongue. 
We can read a sobering story of dimmed faith and 
lost values if we place these unaffectedly pious and 
gay stanzas of five hundred years ago beside the 
hollow stereotyped verse of Twentieth-century 
Christmas cards. Familiarity with these carols will 
supply a strong anti-toxin to the Christ-less and 
Mary-less yuletide of commercial sponsors. In 
America we are heirs to a diluted tradition of Dick- 
ensian Christmases with all the secular trappings 
of yule-logs and mistletoe, beef and ale and brandy- 
blazing puddings. More wholesome and deeply felt 
is the Faith of a Merrier England. 

Leave we all this worldly mirth 


And follow we this joyful birth. 
Transeamus. 














A CHILD AT CHRISTMAS 


When I was young all yellow things 
Were shining suns of gold, 

But some one told me pipes were brass 
When I was not so old. 


Three days before our Christmas Day 
My father rose to leave, 

I said to him, “Please stay awhile, 
This might be Christmas Eve.” 


I thought that glass would always break 
When fallen on the ground, 

Until some one held out a glass 
And dropped a silver sound. 


THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL 


Tonight the babies cluster at the door, 

The night is nervous with staccato feet 

Of frightened girls whose straining eyes implore 
That dark be merciful along this street. 

The city pushes past at Caesar’s call, 

There is never room in the inn in Bethlehem: 

Still for the weighted womb the stable stall— 
Save here, where the Lamb of God may wait for them, 
Here where the cribs that are not filled are lonely 
And nurseries will always expand to hold 

One more. Not in the holly-wreathed manger only 
Is little Jesus sheltered from the cold. 

Whatever the doors of Bethlehem have been, 
This door is open and he may come in. 








The world is filled with stranger things 
Than you or I can say, 
And I believe with all my heart 
That Heaven lies on the hay. 
ARTHUR MACGILLIVRAY 


THE DIVINE BOY 


For Timmy and Eileen 


Oh, there were swings in Nazareth 
And brooks to wade; 

A backyard hut in Nazareth, 
One small Boy made. 


Oh, there were hoops to roll, and games 
Of hide and seek; 

A laughter shining in the eyes 
And on the cheek. 


And there was She who waited till 
The play was done 

To hear the bright day’s story from 
A sleepy Son. 


Qh, there were swings in Nazareth, 
And by them all 
Was childhood joy made consecrate 
When One was small. 
Sister Mary Apa, C.S.J. 


HUMAN WINTER 


No fire could warm this place. 

Though the air hang in sultry shreds and the roof 
perspire, 

Nothing here is amenable to fire. 


Words fall in a slow icy rain and freeze 

Upon the heart’s sudden dismantled trees 

And branches break and fall. 

From the wind of inclement glances I cannot shield 
myself 

Who find their frost too subtle to forestall. 

I am waiting for the snow of my own obscurity to settle 

And cover me, frozen ground, 

To blunt all sharp insufferable sound, 

To meet the angles of cold and obliterate them all. 


I long to rise in this room and say, “You are not my 
people. 
I came from a warm country, my country is love. 
Nor did I wish to come here; I was misdirected.” 
But their frost is not defied and their cold is not rejected. 
So chilled am I by this presence of human winter 
I cannot speak or move. 
Jessica POWERS 


Sister Mary St. Vircrnia, B.V.M. 


FLOWER GIRL 


The heart of Mary 

Was light as a feather. 
She picked pretty posies 
In summer weather. 
The lily and rose 

She put together. 


And neighbors could smile 
And whispering, say: 

“She follows where Beauty 
“Leads the way. 

“The fairest that grows 
“Is her bouquet.” 


But such a mission 

No maiden could borrow. 
The bloom she was seeking 
Had roots in sorrow. 

It grew in the land 

Of some tomorrow. 


It grew for all men. 
It never could die. 
The little maid found it 
By and by— 
In Bethlehem as 
A star was high. 
Mary FAaBYAN WINDEATT 


FROM THE ROUGH WAYS 


This is a fearful night. 

The cloud-wrack scuds 

Hundreds of feet above us, on a blast 

That shrieks of war. 

Wind rips at mighty oaks 

And threatens roof-tops cowering at their feet. 
Men feel its fingers in their very souls 

And barricade the entrance, lest the dog 
Within, half-tamed, leap up at sound of roaring 
To go ravaging upon their hearths. 


We'll have no truce with fear. 
Yet here is danger 
Such as might strangle spirit more than flesh... 


Make us a silence, O creative Spirit! 
Into our shaken chamber 
Breathe a silence. 


This is December. 
We have bitter need 


To hear a young Child cry. 
Sister Mary Davip 
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People are buying and giving — 


* PAGEANT OF THE POPES, by John V. Farrow $3.50 
“Catholic Book of the Year’’ according to the Chicago News, 
now in third place in the Catholic ““Ten Best Sellers.” 

* THE JUDGMENT OF THE NATIONS 

by Christopher Dawson $2.50 


September “Choice’”’ of the Catholic Book Club, now one of 
the “Ten Best Sellers.” 


* GREAT MODERN CATHOLIC SHORT STORIES $3.00 


Sister Mariella’s great collection was November ‘‘Choice” of 
the Catholic Book Club, is one of the ‘‘Ten Best Sellers” 
and has been chosen for listing by the American Library 


Association. 
* SECOND SOWING: The Life of Mary Aloysius Hardey 
by Margaret Williams $3.50 
The December ‘‘Choice” of the Catholic Book Club. 
DOGSLED APOSTLES, by Alma Savage $2.75 


Talbot Book Club Choice, second among “Sheed & Ward’s 
Best Sellers,’’ highly recommended by Jesuit Missions. 

* THE WAY OF LIFE, by Walter Farrell, O.P. $3.75 
The fourth and last volume of the ‘‘Companion to the Summa” 
which was given the “Gallery Award’ as the most distin- 

uished Catholic Book of the Year. Now one of the “Ten 
est Sellers.”’ 
NOVA SCOTIA: LAND OF CO-OPERATORS 
by Leo Ward $2.50 
‘‘There is a rebirth of man (through co-operation) that is ten 
times as important as the material gains,” Father Ward reports. 


* THE ROAD TO VICHY, by Yves Simon $2.25 


An eloquent warning to America by a Frenchman who knows 
what he is talking about. 


RELIGION IN SOVIET RUSSIA, by N. S. Timasheff $2.00 
Recommended by ali Catholic reviewers and by such non- 
Catholic papers as THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR and THE NEW RE- 
PUBLIC. 

* POETRY AND LIFE 
An Anthology Selected by F. J. Sheed $2.50 
A “late arrival” (like Mr. Sheed, who landed Monday!) you'll 
hear more about this grand collection later. An excellent gift. 
* REPRESENTATIVE MEDIEVAL AND TUDOR PLAYS 
$3.50 


Contains important additions to our store of “playable” re- 
ligious dramas in English. Warning: Heywood’s farces are 
rather broad. 


THE CUPID ON THE STAIRS, by Howerd Patch $2.50 


A witty first novel that will certainly be talked about. Not 
for Adolescents. 


GAY LEGENDS OF THE SAINTS, by Frances Fox $1.50 
Delightfully illustrated. 


THE CHURCH'S PLAY: THE MASS, Illustrated $1.50 
A new method for teaching children, Liturgically correct. 
LAD OF LIMA: Blessed Martin de Porres $1.75 
Recommended by the Blessed Martin Guild 
MARY OF THE MAGNIFICAT, by Mother Hart $1.00 
Mary of the Joyful Mysteries. 
* PLACES: 52 NEW ESSAYS, by Hilaire Belloc $2.50 
THIS WAR IS THE PASSION, by Caryl! Houselander 
$2.00 
* THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. Under Edward Vi 
$4.00 


DARK SYMPHONY, by Elizabeth Laura Adams $2.50 


* THE PRAISE OF GLORY, by E. I. Watkin $3.50 
HYMNS TO THE CHURCH, by Gertrud von le Fort 

$1.50 

DAMIEN THE LEPER, by John Farrow $2.75 


SURVIVAL TILL SEVENTEEN, by Leonard Feeney $1.75 
SMOOZIE: Reindeer of Alaska, by Alma Savage $1.50 


SIX O'CLOCK SAINTS, by Joan Windham $1.50 
LEGENDS OF THE CHRIST CHILD, by Frances Fox 
$1.50 


% Starred titles were listed by COMMONWEAL as among the 
Hundred Books of 1942 most suitable for gift giving. 


Sheed €- Ward. 63-5 Av. N.Y. C. 
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RACE AND REALITY 


MAN’s Most DaNcerous MytTH: THE FALLACY OF 
Race. By M. F. Ashley Montague. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. $2.25 
THIS is a biologist’s indictment of the concept of race, 
obtained by breaking down that notion into its com- 
ponent parts and exposing its highly artificial and un- 
certain meaning. 

Race is usually thought of as a complex of characteris- 
tics which are transmitted as complexes, as a sort of pre- 
determined unit. Inheritance, however, is of separate 
traits, and not of complexes as such. As the author 
points out, the persistence of certain groups of genes, 
in certain large “ethnic” groups, is due to geographical 
or social isolation, not to any natural predetermination. 
When this isolation ceases, the reason for such group- 
ings disappears and those external aggregates which we 
term “race” vanish into the bargain. 

“In short, the so-called ‘races’ merely represent differ- 
ent kinds of genetic materials common to all mankind.” 
(P. 41). The author admits biological differences, physi- 
cal types; but ascribes them not to a biological prin- 
ciple (race); but to geography and social environment. 
He likewise objects to the selection of these types as 
arbitrary on the basis of merely superficial appearances. 

No one, for instance, has attempted to classify people, 
temperamentally or morally, on the basis of the sev- 
eral blood-types used in transfusions. Certainly these 
types divide “bloods,” if anything does. Yet they cut 
completely across all the familiar “race” divisions, and 
have no more significance for psychology in the human 
world than have the various colors of horses in the 
animal world. 

Starting from his initial analysis, Dr. Montague, as 
Aldous Huxley points out in his foreword, does not 
over-simplify, but points out the real causal factors in 
the “race” phenomenon. From this he works to a study 
of biological and social factors, to the problem of race 
mixture, to race and culture, etc. It is an able and in- 
telligible exposition, marred by some misleading jeers 
at belief in “special creation,” and a quite uncalled-for 
assertion of the “mythological element in Christianity.” 
With these qualifications, it is a valuable addition to the 
literature on the race problem. JOHN LAFARGE 


A PAPAL STATESMAN 


CARDINAL CONSALVI AND ANGLO-PaPAL RELATIONS, 1814- 

1824. By John Tracy Ellis. The Catholic University 

of America Press. $2.50 
IT took three centuries after 1533 for England to regain 
cordial relations with the Papacy. The agent of this re- 
vival was Ercole Cardinal Consalvi, Papal Secretary of 
State for fifteen years during the glorious reign of Pius 
VII. Never ordained to the priesthood, this man of high 
honor and remarkable diplomatic ability, guided the 
affairs of the Holy See through the Napoleonic night- 
mare, and in a great victory won back the territories of 
the Papal States after their dismemberment and con- 
quest by the French adventurer. 

English friendship was the mainstay of Consalvi in 
this success. Father Ellis explores the documentary 
groundwork of the story with completeness and con- 
vincing integrity. Attention is focused on the combina- 
tion of gracious friendliness, thorough understanding of 
world affairs, and unswerving loyalty to his chief in this 
Papal statesman. He won the admiration of Castlereagh, 





























his Cabinet and his Sovereign, and, one might say, of 
every important figure in the contemporary international 
scene. And as a result his efforts reaped another and 
perhaps more important triumph, the resurgence of 
respect for Catholicism in England. Catholic Emancipa- 
tion owes much to his work. And some day scholars may 
start the story of the Oxford Movement from the 1814 
visit of Consalvi to London, the first Cardinal to put 
foot on the soil of England since the days of Reginald 
Pole. 

Consalvi faced a wide range of problems in this hec- 
tic era. Foremost among them was the complicated 
war for freedom in Latin America, a situation involv- 
ing peculiar episcopal tangles and schismatic threats 
on several fronts. In all this trouble he showed the 
finest spiritual equipoise and administrative wisdom. 

A final chapter discloses the part played by Consalvi 
in obtaining canonical status for the Jesuits in England. 
Here, as in the Emancipation question, he has had many 
critics. In both cases the hostile attitude seems to be 
a product of too little study and too much feeling. The 
author is to be congratulated for an objective statement 
of the character and work of his subject. The narrative 
runs smoothly. The source foundation is solid. Some 
readers might prefer to have the Italian quotations done 
into English but, after all, those who read scholarship 
of this calibre can usually handle the citations in their 
original language. The book is a definite contribution 
to our knowledge of the Church in this tempestuous 
period. W. EUGENE SHIELS 


A STUDENT OF WAR 


BEHIND Botu Lings. By Harold Denny. The Viking 

Press. $2.50 
YOU may recall the name, Harold Denny, as belonging 
to one of the foreign correspondents of the New York 
Times. But read the story of his adventures, and there 
emerges a winning personality. You meet a modest and 
kindly gentleman who, while a prisoner in what was 
once an Italian convent, grew a flowing white beard 
to give himself a venerable appearance. 

Assigned as a correspondent to cover the war in 
Libya, he was captured in the desert, in November, 1941, 
by Marshal Rommel’s soldiers and shipped tc Italy. To 
his horror, the Gestapo borrowed him. He spent five 
anxious weeks in a Berlin jail and was then returned 
to a military prison in Tuscany. In an exchange of 
American and Italian civilians, he was released and re- 
turned home. 

The author’s story is gripping, but it is his own, and 
it would be unfair to try to shrink it into a paragraph. 
Hating all pose, and a great admirer of the British 
Army manner of understatement and outward stoicism, 
he is as honest in telling about himself as a Catholic 
going to confession. He has his weak moments of fear 
and dread of the Gestapo, but you like him the more 
for telling the truth. In his preface he exclaims; “What 
an education is war!” Mr. Denny, like many another 
American, learned to know and to esteem the Italian 
people. Everywhere he found them generous and friend- 
iy, and they simply refused to regard him as an enemy 
alien. His message will be valuable for the very many 
Americans who have not yet discovered Italy and the 
Italians. Old prejudices against the Latins die hard. 

In his appraisal of the German people, he tries to be 
fair, but he lumps them together and does not, for in- 
stance, separate the Rhinelander from the Prussian. 
There is a tremendous difference. Mr. Denny pays a 
graceful tribute of thanks to the Vatican for locating 
him and informing his wife of his safety. This is a fine 
side-light on the work of the Church in succoring war 
prisoners. The book is entertaining. You will want to 
finish it in a single sitting. GrEorGE T. EBERLE 
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THE VALLEY OF Decision. By Marcia Davenport. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3 
THIS story of the steel industry takes the reader 
through four generations of the Scott family, beginning 
with the Fall of 1873, when sixteen-year-old Mary Raf- 
ferty, a poor Irish girl from Shantytown, becomes the 
maid in the family of William and Clarissa Scott. What 
a far cry from that trembling young girl to the Mary 
Rafferty of later years, who was the prop and backbene 
of the succeeding generations of Scotts, buoying them 
up in times of distress and guiding them into safer and 
more peaceful waters. 

The story runs the gamut of a long list of emotions, 
love, hate, loyalty, jealousy and sacrifice, from the years 
after the Civil War, through World War I, up to the 
appalling horror of Pearl Harbor. Profanity marks the 
speech of both men and women. The business integrity 
and honesty of the Scott family is a noble heritage 
handed down from their staunch Presbyterian ancestors. 

It is, however, to be deplored that the author fails to 
endow her characters with some of the other sterling 
qualities of their forebears, instead of depicting them as 
beings wholly without moral responsibility, taking their 
pleasures wherever and whenever they find them, with 
no regard for the right or wrong of their actions. The 
book is not recommended. Monica C. MooNry 


THis Sipe or LAND. An Island Epic. By Elizabeth 

Hollister Frost. Coward, McCann. $2.75 
IT is impossible to classify or describe this “epic” in 
terms of the many types of contemporary fiction. The 
style of writing is, to be conveniently non-committal, 
very unusual and, as one begins to read the book, rather 
annoying. The story is simple and loosely told. As a 
whole, however, style and story are harmonious and 
pleasing in effect. The book has been on the fiction best- 
seller list and, in comparison with several of the other 
novels on this list at present, this story is creative and 
definitely superior. 

The story is about early settlers on Nantucket. The 
men were whalers and the women stayed at home and 
raised their families. Modern men and women would 
call the life described in this story as uneventful and 
dull, and yet in the course of each year all of the sig- 
nificant and vital human activities were experienced by 
the little group of islanders. 

Quite apart from the literary value that this book 
may have, it is a wholesome story which portrays men 
and women in their full dignity as human beings. 

RuTH ByrNns 


A HicH WIND RISING. By Elsie Singmaster. Hough- 

ton Mifflin Co. $2.50 
A VERY interesting period of our history is woven into 
Elsie Singmaster’s novel, A High Wind Rising. Though, 
with few exceptions, the characters of this story have 
not been immortalized in our records, they are nonethe- 
less as real as the Pennsylvania soil they tilled, and quite 
important on the limited stage of their honest lives. 
Transplanted from eighteenth-century Germany, these 
wholesome folk settled in the rich valleys of the Blue 
Mountains. Here they rebuilt and relived the life that 
was theirs in Europe. They were of a thrifty stock, these 
hard-working, religious-minded people. Theirs was a 
courage and a determination that helped to make Amer- 
ica a land of prosperity and opportunity. In spite of 
Indian massacres, burnings and pillagings, they passed 
to their posterity the lands they had cultivated, the 
virtues they had prized. 

In the persons of Sebastian Schantz and Otillia Zim- 
mer, romance finds its way into the pages of this record. 
Living with his grandmother, after having been kid- 
naped by the Indians, Sebastian becomes an interpreter 
in the many conferences which were held between In- 
dians and whites in Philadelphia. In this city he gave 
his gold to rescue a young girl immigrant whose parents 
had died aboard ship. Later, to the quest of this lady, 


























he directs all his efforts. With success came love’s ful- 
filment and the happiness of wedded bliss. 

The story is a delicate blend of history, romance and 
adventure. The ingredients are neatly arranged; the 
record is convincingly authentic; the characters are 
deeply human. JosePH R. N. MAXWELL 


THe Common Heart. By Paul Horgan. Harper and 

Bros. $2.50 
THIS is mainly a story about people, likeable people. 
The time is some twenty years ago; the place, Albu- 
querque. There are parallel plots, rather incidentally 
related, but each is a good story in itself. 

The author, recently commissioned a Captain in the 
Army and assigned to active duty, makes his charac- 
ters live. Some the reader will long remember. His two 
boy characters have special appeal: in one superb 
passage he deftly reveals their first awakening to a 
sense of guilt after a holiday spent in a destructive 
prank. 

There is a pleasing combination of the humorous and 
the mildly tragic in the problems his characters face. 
Most of the characters meet their problems well, some 
nobly and, unlike many contemporary novels, this one 
deepens our confidence in mankind. 

Incidents irrelevant to the plot, mostly manifestations 
of the author’s interest in local history, have the air 
of intrusions. One of the late chapters, concerning a 
boyhood experience of a leading character, is exasperat- 
ing in that it detains the reader too long from follow- 
ing the real story at a particularly interesting point. 

Captain Horgan is a Catholic; his book is at times a 
profession of his Faith. There is much that is wholesome 
and admirable in it. Yet he is also an accomplished 
modernist, and he gives his story certain touches which 
will make a thoughtful Catholic reluctant to grant it 
wholehearted approval. HucH F. SMITH 


THE VINEYARD. By IJdwal Jones. Duell, Sloan and 

Pearce. $2.50 
FOR what almost rises to a true characterization of the 
benevolence of good wine, one remembers how well F. 
Hopkinson Smith used to insert its praise into his novels. 
In The Vineyard, Idwal Jones uses both bold and deli- 
cate touch to paint in words a wholesome, a homely, 
but a convincing picture of the growers of wine—or a 
group of them in the California Napa Valley. 

Complication of plot was unnecessary, and would have 
marred this chronicle of folk clinging to the earth like 
their vines. The Vineyard is a story, it is fiction; but it 
lives and breathes with realistic truth. These people-of- 
wine grow out of mere language (poetic language, 
too), and out of the black-on-white in which it is printed, 
into a many-colored portrait of those who love the earth, 
the root, the vine, the cluster, and the cluster’s flow of 
salubrious wine; of those beaten down, but not defeated 
in spirit, by the prohibition laws which came at the close 
of the novel’s span. 

Characters like Giorgio Regola, whose wilfulness suc- 
cumbed to the mild but firm strength of Alda Pendle; 
like Wing, the Chinese laborer; like Wing’s pet tur- 
key that got drunk on pomace and ran berserk among 
the other animals; like all who move in The Vineyard, 
will be hard to forget, and remembered with keen plea- 
sure Rospert E. HOLLAND 





JoHN LaFarce, Executive Editor, is an acknowl- 
edged and respected authority in the field of 
Racism. 

W. Eucene SuHrets, Associate Editor, has special- 
ized in history and has a doctorate in that 
branch. 

Grorce T. EBERLE is well known to our readers for 
his consistently judicious and penetrating re- 
views. 
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ART 





THIS has been a good Autumn for exhibition-goers, and 
the indications are that the Winter will be even more 
interesting. While the Memorial Exhibition of John 
Flannagan’s sculpture, held at the Museum of Modern 
Art, is now over, it was one of great attractiveness to 
the enthusiasts for this talented artist’s work. In this 
connection, it may be noted that the enterprising Buc- 
holtz Galleries on East 57th Street also announce the 
opening of a show of other works by Flannagan, cou- 
pled with small sculptures by the distinguished French- 
man, Aristide Maillol. 

The robust and individualized classicism of Maillol’s 
work should prove a happy foil for the tenderness and 
strength of the sculpture of John Flannagan, whose 
death was a distinct loss to American art. The tragic 
circumstances that led him to take his own life must 
have had their origin in a conflict between his highly 
sensitive nature and a condition of life presenting diffi- 
culties that seemed insurmountable. The serenity of his 
art, however, shows no traces of such a struggle. 

The Whitney Museum, and its able director, Miss Juli- 
ana Force, must be in a self-approving frame of mind 
these days, because her pioneer work in fostering con- 
temporary American art is now finding an echo in other 
museums. It may be recalled that this column pointed 
out, at the beginning of last fall, we might expect in- 
creasing attention paid to contemporary American art. 

As it is, the Whitney Museum, down in the Village, has 
an important exhibition devoted to contemporary sculp- 
ture, paintings, watercolors, drawings and prints. This 
opened on November 24. It now has competition, how- 
ever, in the gigantic “Artists for Victory” show which 
has just opened in the galleries of the staid, conservative 
Metropolitan Museum. Even that storehouse of antiquity 
is taking on the semblance of life, and the present ex- 
hibition, as well as that at the Whitney, will be given 
more detailed attention in future issues of AMERICA. 

The Museum of Non-Objective Art also announces an 
exhibition by American artists. While it does not specify 
that these works will be abstractions, it may be assumed 
they will be paintings of this type. As American painters 
who affect a completely abstract style are an imitative 
lot, with little freshness and less originality, this prom- 
ises to be a dull show. Former affairs of this kind added 
dignity to the occasions by including the fine work of 
Lyonel Feininger, an American abstract painter who 
lived in Europe from childhood and returned to this 
country a few years ago. 

It may be recalled that his paintings were the subject 
of enthusiastic comment in this column. While his un- 
questioned kindliness probably led him to permit his 
work to be exhibited with these American abstraction- 
ists, there must have been small gratification for him 
in the company in which he found himself and the com- 
pleteness of his art only served to show up the lack 
of vitality and artistic content of his fellow exhibitors. 

Another Fall event of particular interest to the readers 
of America was the conclusion of the national competi- 
tion for a sculptured figure expressive of Christ, the 
Light of the World, which is destined for the National 
Catholic Welfare Building in Washington. At the final 
meeting of the Committee of Judges, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Lee Lawrie—a committee on which it 
was the writer’s pleasure and privilege to serve—the 
first prize was awarded to Mr. George Kratina ef New 
York. This competition was sponsored by the National 
Society of Sculptors, and was in the direct care of the 
Liturgical Arts Society. The artistic and cultural sig- 
nificance of the competition cannot be over-stressed, and 
the artistic pre-eminence of Mr. Kratina’s model should 
make it a genuinely valuable acquisition to American 
Catholic spiritual and cultural life. Barry BYRNE 


























THEATRE 


THE PIRATE: Let me admit in my first sentence that 
the Lunts’ new play, The Pirate, by S. N. Behrman, 
which they are presenting at the Martin Beck Theatre 
under the brilliant banners of the Playwrights’ Com- 
pany and the Theatre Guild, is not altogether worthy 
of them and their sponsors. Let me add in my next 
breath, however, that the public has not discovered this 
and probably will never do so. This is not because the 
public is obtuse. Far from it. It is because the Lunts are 
such magnetic and superb artists that they can give 
even a weak play all the earmarks of quality. In The 
Pirate we see them in their highest art and spirits, and 
in a smooth-running production so gaily colorful that 
it enchants the eye. One settles back with a sigh of 
content, convinced that these artists and their sponsors 
and their company will never let us down. 

And now let’s see what The Pirate itself offers us. 

First of all, a theme and setting one hundred years 
old. We are shown Pedro Vargas, a retired pirate, fat 
and middle-aged, snoring in a hammock in his West- 
Indian village home. He is guarded by his young and 
beautiful wife Manuela—Miss Fontanne, of course. She 
has no knowledge of his past, but is getting a vicarious 
interest by reading the dramatic life-story of a pirate. 

Yes, Gentle Reader, you are right as always. The 
pirate she is reading about is her husband as he once 
was; but she has no suspicion of this as she regards 
the snoring wreck before her. The pirate is giving 
Manuela a beautiful home, and clothes which ravish 
the eyes of every woman in the audience. He gives her 
nothing else. 

But our hero, Serafin, a strolling player, is on his 
way to the village with his company. He is handsome, 
magnetic and irresistible. Need I add that he is also 
Alfred Lunt? He reaches the town where Manuela lives 
and has an immediate encounter with her in the street. 
They fall in love on the spot. He makes a little journey 
to her room across a tight-rope. 

In a lively scene there, Manuela properly spurns 
Serafin. Her husband enters. Serafin recognizes him as 
the once-famous pirate. He realizes that Manuela does 
not know her husband’s secret, and that she is fascinated 
by a book she is reading about the ex-pirate’s colorful 
life. 

Serafin poses as the pirate to win her admiration 
and love. He gives a show in the public square, where 
he turns old gloves into a bouquet and pulls a live 
rabbit out of a baking-pan. All the natives come to sec 
the show, and in their brilliant costumes they make a 
stunning stage-picture. In the end, Serafin is almost ar- 
rested and hanged, but Manuela saves him. It is dis- 
covered that she is not really married to the retired 
pirate—through some unsuspected kink in West-Indian 
law. She is free to leave the man she believed was her 
husband and marry Serafin, which she does. How Serafin 
is to support her when he himself is in rags, we need 
not go into here. The playwright does not go into it 
at any point. 

The stage pictures are superb, and the Lunts have 
never acted more brilliantly. Also they have the earn- 
est co-operation of a superb company, headed by Estelle 
Winwood. Allen Reed is fine as the unromantic pirate, 
and Lea Penman helps to keep the action spinning. 
Lemuel Ayers’ settings give us the enchanting color we 
enjoy, and Miles White was especially successful with 
the costumes. The play was staged by Mr. Lunt and 
John C. Wilson, which explains the effectiveness of that 
detail. 

With the Lunts The Pirate is one of the season’s big 
successes. Without them—but why introduce a grey 
thread into so brilliant a fabric? 


ELIZABETH JORDAN 


— SIENA HEIGHTS —., 
% COLLEGE =x 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Home Economics, Commercial Education; Teacher Train- 
ing, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. 
Two-Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For Further information Address the Dean 





° 
ON ADJACENT CAMPUS 
St. Joseph Academy offers exceptional advantages 
for girls in high school and the grades. 














INCORPORATED IN 1897 


TRINITY COLLEGE WASHINGTON, D. c. 


An Institution for the Higher Education of Womes 
Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namar 
For Particulars Address the Secretary of the College 








COLLEGE MISERICORDIA, DALLAS, PENNSYLVANIA 


10 Miles from Wilkes-Barre Catholic *Accredited 
RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Science, Music, from London, England 
Pre-Law; Pre-Medical 


100-acre county cempus, metropolitan advantages 
SELF-EDUCATION STRESSED 


“DISTINCTIVE ADDRESS REGISTRAR 








PIMMACULATA COLLEGE ,veucuare 1 





| Music, Vocat —— High Schoo! Teacher Certifivates, 
ewi lake, campus 3 acres, 
| iew-beok on request. 40 minutes from 
b 8 2201. Cable: Marrimmeo. 
- — . 








Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of M 
Pally Accredited; Degrees; Arts, Sci Pr i 











BRESCIA COLLEGE cisiime'tctte 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
AFFILIATED WITH THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
Courses Leading to Degrees in Arts, Sciences and Philosophy. T 
Certificates. Commercial and Secretarial Training. 
For further information, address Office of the Dean, 2635 State St., New Orleans, La. 








COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association ef Colleges. 
Aceredited by the Association of American Universities. Registered 
for Teacher's License by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bacheior of Sci , Bachelor of Sci in Nure- 
ing. A standardized Conservatory of Music is maintained in connec- 
tion with the College. Picturesquely located on the upper Mississippi. 
One hundred acre campus. Served by the “Zephyr,” “Hise 7 
“The 400." ONLY FIVE HOURS RIDE FROM CHICAGO. 














COLLEGE OF CHESTNUT HILL S30 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Accredited. Students prepared for graduate, medical and law schools, 
for high school teaching, and secretarial service. Gymnasium, 
swimming-pool, and extensive fields for outside sports. 
Prospective students should make early application. 

















BARRY COLLECE ~Fronmal 


MIAMI e 
COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES — FOR WOMEN 
Conducted by The Sisters of St. Dominic 


Degrees: Arts, sciences, pre-medical, secretarial, home economics, and 
music. Spacious campus, all outdoor sports, beautiful tennis courts, 
swimming poo!. FOR CATALOG — ADDRESS THE DEAN 
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\ Book of the Year. “\ 


BREBEUF AND HIS BRETHREN f 


THE NORTH-AMERICAN MARTYRS by E. J. PRATT *) 


Winner of Governor-General’s Award For Poetry i" 
(First American edition, November, 1942) ‘ 
“Greatest Catholic poem of our day’’—Pelham Edgar. ' 


“Genuine spiritual insight’”—Geo. N. Shuster. 
“Epic material . . . historical . . . moving’—Theodore Maynard. ‘) 
“Proud of Dr. Pratt’s vision and competence”—Sister M. Madeleva. “ly 


ene f 
Basilian Press, $1.25 7 
121 E. Boston Bivd., Detroit, Mich. +s 
STS RAS TPR RS TS RE TS an} 


== LETTER FROM LISIEUX! oo 


Written by a living Sister of St. Therese 
on the eve of Hitler's invasion of France 


JUST OUT—$1.75 
PLUS 


MARY IN HER SCAPULAR PROMISE 


by JOHN MATHIAS HAFFERT 
which Monsignor Sheen called “Masterly”! 


$2.50 
BOTH BOOKS FOR $3.25 


Just write to THE SCAPULAR PRESS 
337 EAST 31st ST. NEW YORK 


and ask for your Christmas Special 


HOLY BIBLE VERSION 


1300 pages. 14 colored maps. Family record. 
Cleth bound $2. Send for circular AB342. 


33 Barclay St. C. WILDERMANN CO. New York, N. Y. 























DOUAY — RHEIMS 
CHALLONER 














RUSH ORDERS 


That breathless, last minute thought... 


had 
intended to send a copy of that beautiful little 
Following of Christ published by The America 


ea” 


Press ... wonder if it’s too late... don’t 
think so... 
Father Talbot’s Christmas plays, Shining in 


hear it is a new edition bound 


still have time to send copies of 


Darkness ... 
in blue and white... . then, may as well add 
an order for Father Blakely’s We Wish to See 
Jesus ...his two other books are so good 

. also, His Father's Business, that’s by 
Father Grewen ... people speak well of it... 
Well . . . here goes the rush order, instructions 
to mail out the books immediately, with Christ- 
mas card telling who’s sending to whom... . 
What’s the address.... Oh, yes.... The 
America Press, 70 East 45th Street, New York. 

. That’s the Grand Central Terminal Build- 


ee en Ty ercoeeeetemeine 


eee eee eee eee eee LEE EE EE EE 


ing. 
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FILMS 


+ 


RANDOM HARVEST. Superlatives are bandied about 
carelessly too often, where Hollywood’s products are 
discussed; but here is one production that merits all 
the glowing praise that is certain to follow in its train. 
Watching this celluloid transcription of James Hilton’s 
popular novel is an exhilarating, unforgettable ex- 
perience. This is a film that offers just about every 
possible inducement to moviegoers—cast, story and 
mountings are superb. Here is entertainment de luxe. 
With rich, emotional accent, the strange career of an 
amnesia victim of World War I is recorded. Bereft of 
memory from the shell-shock, a veteran finds happi- 
ness and love in his new life before an accident sud- 
denly precipitates him back into his old existence, where 
he continues, unaware of the ties he contracted during 
his period of mental blankness. Various complications 
develop before the beautiful interlude of his forgetful- 
ness is recaptured, and his beloved wife is no longer 
just a haunting, unplaceable memory. Ronald Coleman 
and Greer Garson carry the heaviest burdens of the 
acting as the man who gropes through two stages of un- 
certainty and the wife who completely submerges her 
own feelings to secure contentment for him. Their char- 
acterizations are magnificent, as Mr. Coleman suggests 
the shadowy, vague hero, and Miss Garson is charming, 
beautiful and convincing as the frustrated wife whose 
patience is rewarded in one of the current screen’s most 
poignant episodes for adults. (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 


THE PALM BEACH STORY. Taking its place in the 
screwball category, this comedy is filled with laughs, 
but unfortunately its producers saw fit to dot it with 
suggestive sequences and to treat marriage with in- 
excusable levity. Claudette Colbert is the wife who de- 
cides, after five years of married life, to leave her 
husband, Joel McCrea, because he cannot provide her 
with the luxuries she craves, and to collect a sum of 
money for him so that he can continue his inventions. 
After a most remarkable and successful interlude of 
gold-digging, she seems slated for wealth, even beyond 
her expectations, with the richest man in the world. 
Though the finale finds her throwing it all away to 
return to her spouse, the material handled makes the 
offering objectionable. (Paramount) 


REUNION. Set in Paris after the Nazi occupation, this 
war drama paints a mildly interesting picture of those 
times. An almost shocking transition of events keeps 
the whole from running too smoothly, though there is 
suspense in the tale of a loyal Frenchwoman and her 
discovery that the man she loves is a Quisling. Forced 
to accept the help of her traitorous fiancé, the girl at- 
tempts to aid an escaped member of the R.A.F., and 
the result brings an amazing denoument to her and 
to the onlooker. Joan Crawford, John Wayne and Philip 
Dorn are the trio most concerned in the involved affairs. 
Adult audiences will find the too-often tangled threads 
of the narrative satisfying to a degree. (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer) 


PITTSBURGH. Bringing the action-thriller right up to 
date, this melodrama depicts the place of the coal miner 
in the war-production program. Lest anyone be misled 
into thinking that this is essentially documentary, now 
is the moment to add that Marlene Dietrich, Randolph 
Scott and John Wayne are continually in the foreground, 
though the coal industry furnishes much of the back- 
ground. The two men fight it out in the traditional man- 
ner of these lusty offerings, and the result is fast mov- 
ing, rip-roaring excitement suitable for adults. (Uni- 
versal) Mary SHERIDAN 




















CORRESPONDENCE 











PRINCIPALISM AND OTHER ISMS 


Eprror: According to Father Judah, (Two New Words 
in Sociology, America, August 15, 1942) Principalism 
would be useful to express “the possession of the means 
of production with a sense of responsibility” in opposi- 
tion to Capitalism as “the private possession of the 
means of production without a sense of responsibility.” 

Were it only a question about a conventional word 
to be introduced into books on economics and thence 
transferred to treatises on sociology, I would confine 
myself to remark that Principalism does not cover 
all the economic field that Capitalism does. But in 
Father Judah’s mind there is the intention of bringing 
into being a system which should supersede the other 
one within the limits of possibility, of course. Such be- 
ing the case, Principalism both as to word and as to 
content is quite insufficient. 

In order that Principalism may not be the nominal- 
ists’ flatus vocis, it must refer to a res which, in this 
instance, would be the “principal,” namely, the system 
in which the owner himself personally manages the 
shop and is responsible for it and to the employes who 
work for him and with whom he is in permanent con- 
tact. It is the same as that which is called patron in 
France and principale in many regions of Italy with 
reference to bosses of shop-workers and contractors of 
a small or average trade. 

This is the case of a technical and moral association 
between Capital and Labor crystalized in the quasi- 
family or pluri-family type that perpetuates itself from 
one generation into another. Nowadays, such an eco- 
nomic unit is still found in villages, in the poor zones 
of the cities, in agricultural or not yet industrialized 
countries. For the most part, it is in a state of sub- 
ordination to the rule of the big trusts and of the big 
trades, often impoverished and overwhelmed with debts 
and reduced to a life of hardships and privations. To 
finish the picture, one ought to add that the moral re 
sponsibility of the principal is neither always felt nor 
fully observed, and that the workingmen of such shops 
and the agents of such trades are not always better paid 
or protected, as far as their health and working hours 
are concerned. 

Standing on the plane of reality and not on that of 
ideas, nobody can think of transforming modern econ- 
omy into the domestic or semi-domestic type of such 
firms; for the same reason nobody can transport the 
responsibility which is characteristic of the “principal” 
or “patron” into the big business houses. 

On the other hand, if Father Judah thinks that Prin- 
cipalism must cover the whole economic field which 
teday is in the hands of Capitalism, both in industries 
and in trades, and the use of such a word must rather 
mark the idea of moral responsibility which is wanted 
in that of Capitalism, we should come to the formula, 
a little strange indeed: Capitalism plus Responsibility 
equals Principalism. 

Unfortunately, if the world economy remains organ- 
ized as it is today in its politico-social whole, Capitalism 
will keep on dominating world economy without (or 
almost so) moral responsibility, save that which is be- 
ing introduced by State legislation or imposed by work- 
ing forces that have been and are being organized, 
economically and politically as well. 

As Capitalism is not a mere economic system but a 
political structure with a rather materialistic mentality 
of its own, it is necessary to look for such economic- 
ethical-political systems that thwart or correct it. For 
this reason Father Judah, opportunely, has integrated 
“Principalism” with “Societism.” 


To be frank, I do not like such a word, for it sounds 
like Socialism and might appear either an imitation or 
a counterfeit. But leaving aside my personal tastes, if 
I rightly understand, the proposer wants to introduce 
such a word to express the Christian-social theory with- 
out any actual reference to the Church, but as an eco 
nomic theory that can be accepted by all, Catholics and 
non-Catholics as well, in opposition to Socialism and 
laissez-faire Capitalism. 

Reality, however, is very different from abstract the- 
oretical conceptions. Socialism has not been and is not 
an economic theory, but rather a political action and 
a faith, such as Fascism, Nazism and Bolshevism. There 
was not born first the economic theory and then the 
political one, and later on the so-called “mystic” con- 
ception, but just the reverse. 

Wherefore it happened that in the course of a century 
there is no longer one Socialism but forty or fifty of 
them. 

In America we are in full Capitalistic Democracy; 
we are not faced with Socialism or Laborism, as in 
England. There are, however, some limiting forces 
grouped in the workers’ unions, in the Labor Party and 
in the New Dealers of yesterday and of tomorrow. Can 
“Societism” become a third or fourth limiting force of 
the Capitalistic Democracy? Can it penetrate with an 
economic-social character of its own into the political 
structure of the nation? In this case, by which economic 
reality will it be supported? What class or classes, 
economic nuclei, cooperatives, unions, commercial enter- 
prises will follow, or be prepared to follow, its banner 
and carry out its teachings? 

Socialism cannot be conquered on the economic field, 
but only on the ethical-political one. In the economic 
field, Socialism carries the trophy of the vindication of 
the workers’ rights all over the world during a century 
of social struggles, because it has been almost the only 
political mouthpiece of working classes. It must be noted, 
however, that all the vindications hereto accomplished 
are not Socialistic, but human—Christian rather. Catho- 
lics and Protestants and non-Socialist humanitarians 
and Liberals have played an active part in them on 
many occasions much more efficiently than Socialists 
themselves. Pius XI in his Encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno remarked how much we owe to the action of 
Catholics in Parliaments and elsewhere for the recog- 
nition of the workers’ rights. The history of fifty years 
of Christian Democracy in Europe has unfortunately 
not been written. 

After the war there will be a very hard economic situa- 
tion all over the world. Ford says that there will be a 
boom period and I believe it, but a relative boom, limited 
to time and localities. The crisis, however, cannot fail 
to come, and will be dreadful. State intervention will be 
so extensive that many of our individual rights will be 
suppressed or suspended. In any event, let Catholics pre- 
pare in their spirit not to play, in the name of the 
Church, the role of reactionaries. On the contrary, they 
must seek to fix a plan of collaboration with the work- 
ing classes in the name of Democracy and Liberty and 
without fearing to enter the political arena, not in the 
name of the Church but in the name of Democracy. Of 
course, theirs shall not be a materialistic Democracy, 
either from the Capitalistic or the Socialistic point of 
view, but a Democracy of Christian inspiration and 
Christian principles. 

It is the fact that creates the word, not the word that 
creates the fact. It is for this that I feel skeptical in re- 
gard to new words which are not substantially backed 
by new facts. 


Jacksonville, Fla. Luiat Sturzo 
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Announcing 


National Liturgical Week 1942 


a volume of Proceedings of what was re- 
cently described editorially in America as 
a “remarkable event” held in the “inspir- 
ing atmosphere” of St. Meinrad Abbey (In- 
diana) October 12-16 last. 


It represents a “profound and authorita- 
tive” treatise on the liturgical movement, 
containing some twenty brilliant papers 
and discussions of various aspects of a cen- 
tral theme: The Praise of God: its signifi- 
cance and primary importance in Catholic 
life. 


We predict a demand for this volume by 
the clergy, teachers, and study-groups that 
will eclipse even that of the two previous 
years, when NATIONAL LITURGICAL 
WEEK 1940, and NATIONAL LITURGI- 
CAL WEEK 1941 proved so widely popular. 


Hence we urge you to order your 1942 copy 
in advance, particularly since the edition is 
limited. 


Price per volume is $1.50 in U.S.A., $1.75 
in Canada and foreign countries. Usual dis- 
counts allowed for bulk orders, dealers, etc. 
Approximate date of publication: January 
15th, 1943. 


Order now from (if paying in advance, 
make checks payable to) the publishers: 
The Benedictine Liturgical Conference, 
Ferdinand, Indiana. 


P.S. Should you wish to make someone a 
Christmas present of NATIONAL LITUR- 
GICAL WEEK 1942, just let us know and 
we will send them an appropriate notice, 
in time for Christmas, that the book is to 
be sent them on publication at your request. 
We shall send you the bill on date of mail- 
ing. A number of copies of the 1940 & 1941 
editions are still available for immediate 
delivery. 
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PARADE 





WITH the approaching dramatization on the silver 
screen of Franz Werfel’s best-seller, The Song of Berna- 
dette, reports are issuing from Hollywood intimat- 
ing that the producers of the forthcoming film are 
striving to have all the accessories—the players, the 
dialog, the music, the general atmosphere of the pic- 
ture—on a high plane befitting the dignity and grandeur 
of the story. . . . According to the report, the men pre- 

g the screen version are staging an exhaustive 
search for two young women to play the parts of the 
Blessed Virgin and St. Bernadette. . . . Actresses who 
have figured in divorces or in sophisticated pictures, the 
dispatches tell us, are not being considered for the roles, 
no matter what their acting proficiency may be. . 
Should the producers catch the spirit of the book ‘and 
achieve success in their casting efforts, the film will be 
a noteworthy one. 


If the mere representation of an event moves human 
producers to exercise such solicitude, we can surmise 
the infinite care and thoroughness exhibited by the 
Divine Producer in arranging the first Christmas—that 
real-life drama which was to influence so profoundly 
the whole human race. . . . After the sublime central 
theme—that the Almighty Himself was to become the 
Infant—was determined, we can imagine the boundless 
thought with which He marshaled all the accessories— 
the persons, the dialog, the music, the general atmo- 
sphere of the event. . . . In our mind’s eye, we can see 
Him using His foreknowledge, and staging, so to speak, 
an exhaustive search among women—ruling out woman 
after woman—and then, back before Time began, mak- 
ing His choice and selecting the maid who was to be- 
come His Virgin-Mother. . . . The carpenter who was to 
be named Joseph. . . . We can perceive, in our limited 
human way, the Infinite Producer considering members 
of the angelic host before appointing the angel who, 
centuries later, was to tell the shepherds: “Fear not, 
for behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy... . 
For this day is born to you a Saviour, who is Christ 
the Lord. . . . You shall find the infant wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, and laid in a manger.” ... We can 
envision the Producer rehearsing, so to speak, the choir 
of angels who were to fill the holy night with harmony 
and light—and can see Him composing the music and 
the words: “Glory to God in the highest; and on earth 
peace to men of good will.” .. . And the shepherds, who 
were later to exclaim: “Let us go over to Bethlehem, 
and let us see this word that is come to pass, which the 
Lord hath showed to us”—we can glimpse the Divine 
Producer casting them, centuries before their birth, for 
their role in the drama. 


With His prescience, the Great Producer, after every- 
thing had been determined, could look down the cor- 
ridors of Time and see the story of Christmas as it un- 
folded through the years. . . . He could see. . . . The 
first Christmas—the Infant, the Virgin-Mother, St. Jo- 
seph in the cave; the angels, the shepherds, and the 
vast pagan world oblivious of the event. . . . The 100th 
Christmas—throngs commencing to kneel before the 
Crib, the story thrilling the human heart as it had never 
been thrilled before. . . . The 1200th Christmas—all 
Europe around the Crib. . . . The 1600th Christmas— 
millions in Europe and the Americas bowing before the 
Babe and His Mother. . . . The 1942nd Christmas—huge 
multitudes in every part of the world gathering around 
the Crib. . . . The 3000th Christmas—new nations, new 
languages greeting the Babe of Bethlehem. . . . The 
5000th Christmas. ... The 6000th. . . . The Divine Pro- 
ducer could see the Crib moving down the centuries— 
down to the very end of Time. JOHN A. TOOMEY 

















Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
Board and Country Day School, Grades 7-12 
College Preparatory and General Courses 
Art, Music, Speech, Modern Languages. 
Organized Athletics, Swimming, Riding. 

THE PINES — 


Pre-Primary Grade 6. All-Day Program. Bus Service 








College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Junior 
College, Secretarial and 
Medica! Secretary 
Courses, Boarding and 
Day. Sports, Advantage 
of Country Life in the 
Naticnal Capital. 





Ceorgetown 
Visitation Convent 
WASHINGTON, D. C 

Fully Accredited 
ay Ay fd, A 
.... $443RD YEAR.... 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS 





























School Departments 
Elementary and High 
Affiliated with the 
State University 


Complete Courses in 
Art, Vocal and Instru- 


Academy of St. Joseph 


IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND 
NEW YORK 


e aoe —_ 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL _ Mercial Subjects; ©xten- 
FOR GIRLS ay Fr 


Address: Directress door Skating Rink. 




















NOTICES Rates Six Cents per 
Word * *® Payment with order 





BOOKS: Used, Old, Rare. For Librarians, Collectors, Readers. Huge 
Stock. ~~ gee 2 Priced. Catalogs free. Browsers Invited. Want 
Lists Solicited. ibraries Purchased. Dauber & Pine Bookshop, 66 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION— ONLY a CHAPEL now. Help us to 
GROW. Small contributions are PRECIOUS and WELCOME. Rev. 
John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


MERE MARIA YEAR BOOK: Perpetual Liturgical Calendar, with 
an Anthology of faith-fortifying verse—Gratifying Gift Book—An 
anodyne for depressed souls!—Kenedy & Sons, New York; Kilner, 
Philadelphia, or Ursuline Convent, Wilmington, Delaware. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS FROM IRELAND. Belleek China, Irish Poplin 
Ties, Handkerchiefs, Table Linens, All Wool Steamer Rugs, Books on 
Ireland and All Books by Irish Authors. Christmas Cards and Calen- 
dars. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 Lexington Avenue (near 65th 
St.), New York, N Y. Catalogue “A” on request. 











SPEAKERS—Capable, trained—Jesuit college background—availabie for 
parish meetings, celebrations. Regis Alumni Association, 55 East Sth 
Street, New York City. 





TAILOR. Your Clerical Tailor, H. De Mattei, 53 Park Place, 
Room 801, New York, N. Y. (Formerly with John F. McEvoy, Inc.) 
Clerical Robes, Cassocks, Monsignori Outfits, Sisters Cloaks and Mantles. 





BOY Saviour Movement Publications. Jesus as Boy and Youth in 
Christian Education by Rev. Mario Barbara, S.J., Rome, Italy. - 
lets by Father Walsh; A Call of the Shepherd; Devotion to the Boy 
Saviour for the School and the Home; A Plea for Reverence; Words 
of the Hymns of the Devotion; Indulgenced Prayer of the Devotion in 
27 languages. Any of the above booklets postpaid, ten cents (stamps 
accepted), Loyal and True Hymnal, cloth binding, a a fifty cents. 
Prices of all above complete postpaid, $1.00. Rev. W. H. Walsh, S.J., 
98 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





WHY not write that story, article, novel that has been in your mind 
to write? We will help you, give you benefit of our years of experi- 
ence; criticism, re-write, “slanting” for the right market, and sell. 
Mr. Flake is a former editorial writer on large city daily, feature writer, 
author of accepted fiction contributor to Catholic magazines, author of 
nationally used textbooks. SEND US YOUR MSS. Write or phone 
for information. Reasonable rates. Coeheratien aut writing—eve 
assistance to the ambitious writer. Typing. PERSONAL LITERAR 
SERVICE, A. Longfellow Fiske, Director, Marbury Hall, 164 W. 74th 
St., New York. Phone: ENdicott 2-6852. 





SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys, too. A man’s 
store. Many of the Clergy are our steady customers—we welcome your 
patronage. 117 Church Street, Cormer Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A SPIRITUAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


$9 Cash $20 Retail Value! 


PRIESTS — RELIGIOUS — LAITY 
—@ 


NOVEMBER: Book of Simple Words, by Sr. 
Julie, $2.00 DECEMBER: Way of the Blessed 
Christ by Fr. Kienberger $2.25, and Shining in 
Darkness (Christmas reprint), by Fr. Talbot, $2.00. 
JANUARY: From God to God) by Fr. Brown, 
$3.50. FEBRUARY: Larks of Umbria, Schim- 
berg, $2.75. MARCH: Christ's Appeal for Love, 
Keppel, $3 (tent). BONUS BOOKS $5 


THERE ARRIVES IN THE MAIL 10 TIMES A YEAR 


a modern religious book expertly chosen! 
Biographies of men and women like our- 
selves. Devotional books, seasonally ap- 
propriate. You open the book with 
hopeful curiosity. You automatically 
begin to read. You think of God and 
the things of God. You gain a surer 
insight into life’s meaning. You esca 
from self to the peace of Christ! 











~~ 


“RAISE OUR MINDS TO SPIRITUAL DESIRES” 
(The Liteay) 


Read for your soul! No regrets from such read- 

ing (10 minutes a day?). A non-profit group, we 

offer $5 free past selections; in addition, of course, 

to the 5 monthly selections (a half-year) of the 

best current Spiritual Reading ($15 retail value) 
$9 Cash, $20 retail value! 


ON A $9 HALF-YEAR TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION, 
bonus: two $2.50 books or three $2.00 books. 


Mystery of the Divine rag | (Feckes), $2.50. 
Daniel: Man of Desires (Van Zeller), $2.50. Cap- 
tive Flames; Guiding Star (Knox; Johnson), $2.50. 
Heart to Heart (Newman: adapted to prayer), 
$2.00. Favorite Newman Sermons (O'Connell), 
$2.00. Newman's 3 famous books with plan for 
study: Apologia, Idea of a University, Present Posi- 
tion of Catholics, each $2.00. Heaven (An An- 
thology), $2.00. Catherine Tekakwitha (Sargent), 
$2.00. In Diverse Manners (R. Steuart, S.J.), $2.00. 
OR YOUR TWO CHOICES OF 
JANUARY, 1942: We Would See Jesus; Things 
That Matter (Fathers Egan and Roche), 2 books 
in one, $3.00. FEBRUARY, 1942: Jeremias: 
Man of Tears (Van Zeller), $2.50. JANUARY, 
1941: Kindly Light (Newman-O'Connell), $2.50. 
NOVEMBER, 1936: Job The Man Speaks With 
God (Rev. P. Lippert, S.J.), $2.50. 


SPIRITUAL BOOK ASSOCIATES 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Reverend Editorial Fathers: 1. Enclosed check of $9, 
half year; $18, year’s 10 books, with beoks checked, free. 
2. Send “Gift” notice to address below. .My check ($1 up) 
for your Spiritual Books to our CethéJic Armed Forces, 
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Please patronize advertisers and mention AMERICA 














The Editors and Directors of 


Che America Press 


extend the heartiest Christmas Greetings 
to all subscribers and readers of their publications: 


Amprira 
A National Catholic Review of the Week 
Che Catholic Mind 
A Monthly Survey of Current Catholic Thought 


Cheologiral Studies 


A Quarterly Review of Theology and Scripture 


They are grateful for the loyalty and the zeal manifested by 
their readers in their efforts to increase the number 
of subscribers to these publications. 


With confidence, they would once more ask their readers, at 
this Christmas Season of 1942, to extend the Kingdom of God 
through the wider and still wider distribution 
of sound Catholic literature. 


They would suggest, as Christmas gifts, subscriptions to 
AMERICA for those of all classes who seek the Catholic in- 
terpretation and understanding of world events; gift subscrip- 
tions to THE CATHOLIC MIND for those whose position 
requires that they keep abreast of notable statements by the 
Pope, the Bishops, the clerical and lay leaders; gift subscriptions 
to THEOLOGICAL STUDIES for those learned in the Sacred 
Sciences or seeking further knowledge of the Deposit of Faith. 


Those friends who wish to make gifts to friends 
may send their orders to 


Seventy East Forty-Fifth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Ghe America Breas 
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